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‘AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


T is now nearly eighty years since the Con- 
i stitution of the United States was framed. 
The sagacity which moulded it is attested by 
the fact that it has adapted itself so long to the 
necessities of a nation which has increased and 
extended beyond precedent. No written na- 
tional constitution has endured so long and 
prosperously. But wise and skillful as it is, it 
was the work of men. and, like all human work, 
it was not perfect. ‘The fathers who made it 
foresaw that Time would reveal the necessity 
of change in some of its details, while its great 
principles of Justice and Liberty would remain 
forever immutable. They provided, therefore, 
for its amendment by means which should not 
in the least degree imperil the stability of the 
Government established by it. and . various 
amendments have been already adopted. 

The experience of eighty years has shown 
that in two cardinal points the Constitution 
was defective. These points were’ not un- 
known to its framers; but they were those 
which made the adoption of any constitution 
doubtful, and they saw that, to form the 
Union, some concession was essential. The 
instrument, therefore, did not- speak plainly 
and decisively of either point. It did not in 
terms destroy all claim of State Sovereignty, 
aud it did not secure the equal rights of all 
the people of the country; and it is now clear 
that from that double obscurity the civil war 
proceeded. The injustice was continued by 
some of the States, and the doctrine of State 
Sovereignty was simultaneously inculcated in 
those States that a convenient constitutional 
pretext might be found for destroying the na- 
tion in order to maintain the injustice. When 
the crisis came the rebellion justified itself as 
constitutional, and so thoroughly had the-pub- 
lic mind been poisoned that the power of re- 
sistance was almost paralyzed. 
and the struggle was fierce and long, ending in 
the assertion written in the life-blood of thou- 
sands and thousands of American citizens that 


‘the doctrine of State Sovereignty is not to be 


tolerated finder any pretense, and that equal 
rights shall be universal. 

It is obvious that after such # struggle the 
Constitution must be amended; for if we are 
to hate a Constitution it ought certainly to ex- 
press the most solemn convictions of the people 
sealed by their blood. And if the Constitution 
is ever to be enlarged or modified in any man- 
ner now is the time. The war is the ghastly 
proof of the weakness of certain parts of the 
instrument, and we can never strengthen those 
parts so securely as now. It is because this is 
the universal national conviction that the eman- 
cipation amendment was so readily accepted. 

But the moment that was adopted it changed 
certain fundamental provisions, and made oth- 
ers necessary. ‘Thus the basis of representa- 
tion and taxation has hitherto been the whole 
number of free persons, and, excluding untaxed 
Indians, three-fifths of all other persons. But 
the emancipation amendment makes the three- 
fifths five-fifths who have no political power, 
and, if they are to be thus counted, a gross in- 
equality of representation is created in favor of 
those who are most alienated from the Govern- 
ment; and, still further, the consequence will 
be that, in the very section which is thus unjust- 
ly preferred, nearly half the population Will be 
tuxed without any representation whatever. 
An amendment to avoid so absurd a result is 
therefore imperatively necessary; and, under 
such circumstances, to complain of ‘*‘ tinkering 
the Constitution,” is to complain of simple 
justice. The New Hampshire Democratic 
Convention and the Virginia Legislature are 
opposed to any constitutional amendment. But 
such opposition merely proves both its justice 
and necessity. 

In amending the Constitution it will be al- 
ways remembered by wise men that it is the 
fundamental law, and should contain only per- 
manent provisions. Temporary objects are 
better attained by Congressional acts. Yet 
the fundamental law of the United States will 
be manifestly imperfect until it guarantees 
eyual rights for every one of the people. We 
shall gladly-hail and support every practicable 
measure toward this great result; and, mean- 
while, let every man who knows that peace and 
progress aré sure only as they ure founded upon 
justice, do what he can to persuade public opin- 
jon to believe it. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Tue last solemn rite in commemoration of 
has now been performed. 
As the historians at the Grecian games told 
the traditions of the country to the assembled 
Greeks, so the historian of the United States 
has recited the latest chapter of its story to the 
Congress and all the chief otticers of the na- 
tion. The orator was most wisely chosen, and 


to a public: speaker of severe literary training. 
Mr. Bancrort, of whom we last week published 
a portrait and sketch, is so accustomed to a 
comprehensive view of the sequence and rela- 
tion of events, and to a graphic relation of them, 
that he treated the story of the war with thor- 
oughness of grasp, compactness.and felicity of 
description, and a severe but true cloquence. 
His words are exactly chiseled, and the force 
and precision of his survey of the civil war in 
its causes and relations will secure a perma- 
nent value to this discourse. 

The character of Lincoin himself we could 
have wished estimated with a subtler sympathy. 
But it is hard for a man of purely intellectual 
temperament like the historian heartily to ap- 
preciate a simpler and more emotional nature 
like that of the late President. Posterity will 
see in him a greater man than his contempora- 
ries can acknowledge. In earlier days the po- 
etic mist of increasing time would have enlarged 
him in the popular mind to a demi-god. Agd 
among all the incidents of his life none will be 
more fondly prized and remembered thai that 
which Tuomas Nast has illustrated in this pa- 
per. 

On Tuesday, April 4, the day after the cap- 
ture of Richmond by the Union army, Presi- 
dent Linco.n entered the city. He came up 
as far as Varina in the River Queen, and was 
thenge drawn over in an ambulance to Rich- 
mond, where he met Admiral Porter, who 
had by that time reached the wharf in the 
Malvern. About eleven o'clock the President 
walked up the streets of the late rebel capital, 
preceded by half a dozen marines, and accom- 
panied by Admiral Porter, Captain BELL, and 
some citizens who had been apprised of his ar- 
rival. Crowds thronged the streets, and chief 
aud eager among them the emancipated race, 
which called Heaven’s benediction upon their 
Liberator and Friend as he passed by. ‘Ten 
days afterward those sad eyes that had seen 
the end of the great labor closed, and the anx- 
ious heart that beat for all his countrymen, was 
stilled forever. The nation that loved him 
mourns for him, and will long mourn. It will 
do more. It will secure to the utmost the Lib- 


But it rallied, 4 erty which, in the name of the nation, ABRa- 


HAM LINCOLN proclaimed. 


TAXATION OF OUR PUBLIC DEBT. 


Ir was well known at the time,-that many of 
our leading capitalists, among them Mr. Astor, 
weré lately examined by the United States Rev- 
enue Commissioners on the question whether 
or not it is expedient for the General Govern- 
ment to impose a direct tax on such of its pub- 
lic debt as was held by citizens of the United 
States, the amount received to be applied to a 
sinking fund intended for the ultimate pay- 
ment of the principal of the debt. The osten- 
sible reason for the imposition of this tax was 
the supposed necessity for counteracting legis- 
lation to meet the growing disposition in favor 
of a tax by the several States on the income 
derived from those securities. <A report hay- 
ing been made on this subject to Congress 
since our last issue was made up, the injunction 
of secrecy imposed on the press is no longer 
in force, and we are now at liberty to notice 
this very important proceeding. 
bill accompanying the report imposes an annual 
4tax of one per cent. on the face of that portion 
of the debt whith is payable in currency, and 
seven-tenths of one per cent. on the principal 
of the gold-bearing bonds. 
alent to a reduction of the rate of interest on 
the Seven-Thirties of one per cent. annually, 
and on the Five-Twenties and Ten-Forties each 
of seven-tenths of one per cent. annually, thus 
leaving the rate of interest on the Five-T'wenty 
bonds 535 per cent. instead of 6, and on the Ten- 
Forty bonds only 43; per cent. instead of 5 per 
cent., an unjust discrimination against the lat- 
ter. The income derived from this diminished 
rate of interest is left subject to the income tax 
of ten per cent. imposed by the United States, 
and is made subject to such further income or 
other tax as shall hereafter *‘be equally im- 
pesed and levied upon all incomes, or directly 
upon all real and personal property within the 
United States, subject to taxation.” The bill 
by its terms excepts from its operation that 
portion of the debt which is held abroad, sup- 
posed to amount to $300,000,000, but applies 
to the residue, upward of $2,000,000,000, held 
at home. It is thus seen that the value of 
those securities will be greatly impaired if the 
bill pass, unless it shall be found that the ex- 
emption secured by the bill against the schemes 
of demagogues in the several States amounts 
to a fair equivalent for this forced reduction in 
the rate of interest. The arguments present- 
ed in the report of Mr. Hares, one of the Com- 
missioners (for he alone is directly responsible 
for the measure) in favor of the passage of the 
bi!l, are founded in part on the testimony given 
by ihuse capitalists, a synopsis of which is pub- 
lished with the report; but we see nothing in 
the evidence thus taken to justify so large a 


reductf n in the rate of interest, and hence we 
infer that the justification for it is found, if any 


_ exist, in the mass of testimony not reported, 


taken by the Commissioners, to ascertain the 


his discourse illustrates the immense advantage | effect of present taxation on the industry and 


The draft 


The tax is equiv- . 


future growth of the country. We regret that 
we are not able to present a view of this testi- 
mony, but we ¢: 1 not shut our eyes to the con- 
viction that the fear of State taxation is not 
the only motive for the bill, but that it is found- 
ed also on the apprehension that the burden of 
the debt will be found too oppressive. The 
Report states: ‘‘Our debt is not excessively 
large compared with our means of payment. 
The interest paid is unreasonable and extrava- 
gant.”......°* A general system of indirect taxa- 
tion on a scale as large as ours will either be 
abandoned for a better, or it will reduce the 
masses to pauperism and dependence,” etc. 
The payments for local and general taxes are 
stated at $597,000, 000, orwithin $112, 161,781 
of the entire net earnings of the people of the 
United States for 1860, which are quoted with 
approbation from the Social Science Review at 
#709,161,781, or 5 per cent. on the whole 
mount of capital. By adding to the amount 
of Government tax the per-centages stated as 
necessarily charged by wholesale and retail 
dealers before commodities reach consumers, 
and the payments amount to $112;161,781 
over and above those entire net earnings. 

An examination of these figures presents the 
momentous fact that our annual payments for 
and by reason of all taxes require a constant 
invasion of the capital of those who pay, and 
hence the allegation in the report that ‘‘ the 
interest paid is unreasonable and extravagant,” 
having reference of course to the amount of the 
debt. ‘The remedies proposed are : 

1. Such a tax as will secure a reduction in 
the rate of interest, the amount to be applied 
to a sinking fund for the ultimate payment of 
the principal of the debt. 

2. The imposition of a tax on the real and 
personal property in the United States accord- 
ing to its assessed value, for which purpose an 
amendment of the Constitution is proposed. 
This will relieve much of the industry of the 
United States from the burdens upon it which 
are now directly imposed. : 

3. A resort to specie payments, by means of 
a reduction in the weight of metal equivalent 
to the present difference between gold and our 
legal-tender currency. 

If measures of this sweeping character are 
necessary for meeting the payments of the 
Government they must of course be resorted 
to; but we have been accustomed to suppose, 
and we still think—although without the lights 
which the great body of testimony taken by the 
Commissioners furnishes—that the resources 
of the country are ample for this purpose with- 
out resorting to this extraordinary measure. 
It has already been mentioned that Mr. Hares 
is solely responsible for the bill and report now 
undergoing examination in Congress; but all 
the Commissioners recommended that his re- 
port should be laid before that body, on the 
strength of which Mr. M‘CuLtocn sent it in, 
specially recommending its consideration, but 
stating that he disagreed with its objects. 
The report states that *‘the majority of the 
commission upon a partial consideration did 
not accede to the proposition to recommend 
the passage of the bill;” but this guarded lan- 
guage shows that they neither dissented from 
it nor were willing to @ate that they were un- 
favorable to its passage. They merely did not 
agree ‘*to recommend its passage.” It was the 
possible fear that the foundations of the Goy- 


ernment credit might be seriously shaken which | 


induced the *great caution that has been ob- 
served in introducing this measure to the de- 
liberations of Congress and the country/ 

If the alleged discontent with the ex¢mption 
of the bonds from State taxation is in danger 
of being aggravated by the action of dema- 
gogues into a feeling calculated to impair the 
value of those securities, and if taxation of the 
debt by the General Government is necessary 
to countervail this mischievous tendency, it 
would seem that a much lower tax might ac- 
complish the purpose. The sinking fund cre- 
ated out of this tax constitutes the sule provi- 
sion for the ultimate payment of the principal 
of the debt. While the holders of the bonds 
must contribute in the shape of taxes to the 
payment of interest they alone are called upon 
by this bill to pay the principal to the exemp- 
tion of foreign owners. It can scarcely be nec- 
essary, under any view of the case, to saddle 
the whole principal of the debt upon the hold- 
ers of it here, the consideration for it being 
the certain and secure payment of the lower 
rate of interest adjusted by the bill. On the 
contrary, every interest in the country ought 
to be taxed alike for this object, the accom- 
plishment of which constitutes the highest and 
most sacred duty of an American citizen. 


DEMOCRATIC SPRING FASHIONS. 


Tue Democratic Conventions of New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut have laid down the Dem- 
ocratic platform for the spring elections. Upon 


the one important point of reorganization they | 
They declare that | 


are logical and consistent. 
the Legislatures of the late rebel States hav- 
ing revoked their pretended Acts of Secession, 
‘said States are of right entitled to all the 
privileges and powers of States belonging to 
and exercised by them previous to said pre- 
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| tended Acts of Secession.” This is the ground 


which the New York World took early last 
spring, before the complete surrender of the 
rebels. ‘‘Throw down your arms,” cried the 
World to its political allies in rebellion, “ re- 
peal your Acts of Secession, elect Senators and 
Representatives, hurry to Washington, and de- 
mand a voice in the organization of Congress; 
and let us see who will dare to oppose you.” 
Probably it has seen. Probably it has discoy- 
ered that the loyal American people, who were 
strong enough to conquer rebel arms, were also 
shrewd enough not to be fooled by rebel arts. 
Probably it will continue to behold the same 
spectacle for some time yet. 

And now let every honest citizen of Cun- 
necticut and New Hampshire, as well as of al] 
the other States, understand exactly what this 
Democratic platform is. It asserts that South 
Carolina and Mississippi, having laid down their 
arms and repealed their Acts of Secession, are 
again in the Union exactly as New York or New 
Hampshire are. If this be true military com- 
manders have no right to control the civil au- 
thorities in those States as they now do. Yet 
if the United States troops were withdrawn, 
every loyal Union man in those States would 
be in danger of his life. That, of course, does 
not trouble the Democracy, which, as its party 
sympathies during the war were for the rebels 
in those States, can not be expected to care for 
Union men now that the war is over. 

Again, if the Democratic position be correct, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau must be abolished, and 
the laboring population of the late rebel States, 
which at every hazard was wholly loyal during 
the war, must be abandoned to the Black Codes 
and the Vagrant laws, as well as to the un- 
bridled wrath and veggeance of those who bit- 
terly hate them. iaasslbence may be 
imagined. 

If the Democratic plan be adopted, the men 
who are still hot with hate of the Governmeut 
and the Union, who frankly confess it, and wlio 
are eiected for that tery reason, must be admit- 
ted unquestioned to Congress to take a supreme 
share in the control of a Government whiose 
destruction they have long and fiercely attempt- 
ed, and which they now tggard fs a conquering 
and‘alien power. He who doubts that they 
would strain every nerve. to involve the coun- 
try in foreign wars, and to ruin its credit by 
insisting upon compensation for the losses of 
the war at the South, has little knowledge of 
human nature -or of hist@gry. 

These Democratig Conventions solemnly de- 
clare that they support tle President. Let us 
see if they do. Hf, as-t dlaim, every late 
rebel State is of right. gift#led to exercise every 
privilege it did befer®*the rebellion, certainly 
the President has no right. to override their 
civil authority with the national military power. 
Yet he does so. He yetains General Terry 
in Virginia, who supersedes the action of the 
State Legislature in pertain cases. Do tlie 
Connecticut Demabritiflprove ? The Presi- 
dent sustains General Sickies in South Caro- 
lina, and Governor submits. Do the Ne 
Hampshire Democracy approve? Prési- 
dent sustains the Freedmen’s Bureau. Do the 
Connecticut Democracy approve? The Presi- 
dent favors impartial suffrage in Tennessee. Do 
the New Hampshire Democracy agree? Tlie 
President approves a Constitutional Amend- 
ment limiting the basis of representation to 
actual voters. The Yew Hampshire Democ- 
racy oppose with true Tory instinct ‘all pro- 
posed or contemplated amendments to the Con- | 
stitution.’ The President holds the privilege 
ot the writ of Aabeas corpus suspended in several 
States. The New Hampshire Democracy de- 
clares that ‘‘it is a right which must be pre- 
served.” If the States in question are entitled 
to their position before the rebellion, how do 
the Connecticut and New Hampshire Democ- 
racy support a President who denies them thiat 
position, and who insists that only men known 
to be ‘‘loyal” shall be admitted to Congress ? 

Our pleasant but somewhat ‘‘played-out™ 
friends the Democrats, so-called because of 
their hostility to every distinctive Democratic 
principle, are at their old tricks. ‘Three years 
ago they-resolved that they were in favor of the 
war, but were opposed to carrying iton. Now 
they resolve that they support the President 
but are opposed to what he does. But, really, 
as the uld judge said to the young lawyer that 
the court might be supposed to. know some 
law, so the loyal people of this country, who 
have saved its Government from armed rebell- 
ion at the South and Copperhead sympathy at 
the North, may be supposed by this time to 
understand the huge political imposture called 
the Democratic party. From the moment the 
people of the United States, plainly seeing 
whither this party was driving the country, put 
it out of power, its oracleg have regularly pro- 
claimed with owlish solemnity that we are 
going to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.” Jour- 
nals which unscrupulously supported Horatio 


Seymour, who declared he would give up the 
Union rather than Slavery, and which strenu- 
ously advocated the election of GEORGE Hi. 
PENDLETON, an open disunionist, against AN- 
DREW Jounson, now inform the people who 
elected AnpREW JoHNSON that they are his 
true and only supporters and the bosom friends 
ofthe Union. We are in great peril, they tell 
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\« plaintively, as they have told us for five years 
past, but all can be avoided upon one little con- 


jition. Ifthe people would onlyeomprehend ! 


If they would only see that to put the.country | 


ont of danger it is only necessary to put.the 
political allies of Jerrerson Davis and tle 
Jegatees of the Chicago Convention into power! 
In a word, if they would only believe—and 
with the experience of the last five years how 
can they help it?—that the Democratic party 
are the sole friends of the Union and of the 
Government and of ANDREW Jouxson! Yes, 
if you only believed a green cheese to be the 
moon! . When they do believe that, the peo- 
plo will intrust the Government to the political 
allies of its ememies, and not until then. 


COLORADO. 


Tue Senators from Colorado have been 
admitted to the floor of the Senate, and their 
admission to seats is warmly urged in some 
quarters. But before that is done Congress 
will doubtless thoroughly investigate the facts 
of the case. 

It will then appear that in March, 1864, an 
enabling act was passed by Congress, but the 
people of the Territory, at a legal election in 
September of that year, decided against the 
admission under the Constitution proposed. In 
the summer of 1865 an informal call was issued 
by the Territorial Committees of both parties 
for a Constitutional Convention, and an elec- 
tion was held—or, rather, since there was no 
law, an expression of opinion was taken, for 
delegates to the Convention, and subsequently 
for a Constitution and a Legislature. The 
Constitution was adopted by a majority of the 
votes cast, and the Legislature was chosen in 
pursuance of the Cohstitution. The Legisla- 
ture elected Messrs. Evans and CHaFFEE Sen- 
ators, and they went to Washington. Upon 
their arrival they requested the President to 
proclaim Colorado a State. But the President 
very properly replied that his whole authority 
in the matter was derived from the enabling 
act, and as the Constitution submitted to the 
people of the Territory in pursuance of that act 
had been declined by them, its force had ex- 
pired, and with it his authority. He therefore 
referred them to Congress. ; 

The whole proceeding, therefore, frgm the 
call of the Committees to the election of the 
Senators, must be regarded as a petition of 
certain people of the Territory that it be erect- 
cd into a State ;-and the labor of Congress is 
tuade all the more difficult because it must ex- 
plore every détail. An enabling act is a con- 
venient method devised by Congress to ascer- 
tain the wishes and conditions of a Territory in 
regard to a State Constitution. If there shall 
appear tajbe a sufficient population; if a ma- 
jority, upon a fair vote, accept a Constitution 
framed by delegates elected in pursuance of the 
enabling act; and if the conditions of the Con- 
stitution are in the judgment. of Congress re- 
publican—then it may, at its pleasure, admit 
the Territory as a State. But it is absolutely 
unbound except by its own discretion. It may 
refuse to admit a State formed in virtue of an 
enabling act if the Constitution is unsatisfacto- 
ry, and it may admit a State without an ena- 
bling act if it*is fully satisfied upon all those 
points upon which it is the purpose of an ena- 
bling act to satisfy it. 

‘Now it is very strongly urged that the whole 
population of the Territory of Colorado is not 
more than 25,000—men, women, and children ; 
that of the 5874 votes cast for the Constitution 
uuder the call of the committees there was a 
majority in its favor of only 155, and that at 
least 2000 men refrained from voting on the 
ground of the illegality of the election. The 
Constitution thus adopted excludes colored men 
irom the suffrage, although we have the testi- 
mony Of a miner to the fact that such men en- 
joy the benefit of the Homestead Act, pre- 
empt lands of the United States, discover and 
mine the Government mineral lands, have nev- 
cr Leen deprived of any rights by the district 
laws of the miners, and are quiet, industrious 
people, and many of them rich. Moreover, 
this Constitution disfranchised them at the very 
moment they were volunteering into the army. 

These statements will, of course, be satisfac- 
torily proved or disproved before Congress acts 
finally upon the question of admission. The 
action of the voters upon the Constitution was 
uot authorized by Congress, and merely in- 
furmally expresses the wishes of certain inhab- 
tants of the Territory. This fact,being borne 
in mind, we may all trust Congress to sec,that 
no injustice is done any resident of Colorado. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SUFFRAGE. 


No man who knew the White Honse in the 
dreary days of Pierce and Bucuaxan could 
have believed that in less than six years after 
they left it, a man who in their time was a 
slaveholder and a Southern democrat would 
stand in that House as President and say to a 
delegation of colored men, headed by a fugitive 
slave and pleading for absolute equal rights ; 


“T would it were so that all you advocated 
could be done in the twinkling of aneye;” and 
adding, that they were pursuing the same end 
but by different means. We confess that we 
are more cheered by this fact and these words 
than surprised or disheartened that the Presi- 
dent does not agree as to methods and times 
with’Mr. and his friends. 

The President’s position is plain. Let us 
see if it is one that should bitterly disappoint 
or discourage those who believe that an honor- 
able and peaceful Unien can be established only 
upon equal rights. He ts.not opposed to im- 
partial suffrage, but he thinks it better that 
those who are now vested with-the political 
power in any State should decide when and 
how it is expedient to extend it to others. 
Looking at the actual situation, he is of -opin- 
ion that the morbid hate of the colored’ race, 
upon the part of the whites, in the unorganized 
States, and the fact that the colored population 
there is in general landless, homeless, ignorant, 
and habitually dependent, are sufficient reasons 
for not enfranchising them by what he regards 
as an unconstitutional exercise of power. The 
consequence of such action, however just in it- 
self, he considers would be a conflict of races, 
and even were it probable that the blacks could 
hold their own against the whites in the contest, 
he supposes, and he is doubtless right in the 
supposition, that in such an event the hostility 
of the whole country would be aroused against 
the unfortunate colored population and post- 
pone indefinitely the establishment of equal 
rights. It is better thereforep he thinks, as a 
matter of expediency, to maintain the personal 
freedom of the colored race, to give them land 
and protect them in its cultivation, to defend 
all their civil rights by the arm of the United 
States, to promote their editation, and by all 
these means to enable them to acquire a habit 
of self-support and self-respect, to show the 
whites that they are a permanent and integral 
part of the population, to allow Time to soothe 
the angry passions that follow so fierce a war, 
and by making it the overpowering interest of 
the present political community in which they 
live to enfranchise thém, to secure that result 
by consent and not by arbitrary enactment. 

Now if, as many assert, he proposed to 
leave the freedmen at the South naked to their 
enemies by withdrawing the troops, by abolish- 
ing the Freedmen’s Bureau, and by restoring 
the privilege of the Aabeas corpus—if, in a 
_word, the President were in favor of the Dem- 
ocratic policy in the matter, he would be 
scorned and repudiated by every humane and 
honorable man. But it is not so. He thinks 
and says a great deal more. He virtually says 
to the freedmen: ** The United States will se- 


until the ballot is given to you by those who, 
in my judgment and in that of Mr. THapprErs 
Stevens, alone have the right to give it. But 
I will do all that I can to make them see that 
it is their interest to give it to you vy recom- 
mending, as I haye frequently done, that rep- 
resentation shall be based upon the number of 
voters. Ido not propose to leave you defense- 
less to your enemy panoplied in political pow- 
er. Ido not mean to arm the strong or cast 
down the weak. And if I can not do what you 
wish directly and im your way, I shall yet do it 
indirectly and in my way.” 

This is certainly an intelligible and consist- 
ent position. Its weak point, however, is evi- 
dent. It makes the Freedmen’s Bureau stand 
in the place of the ballot to the colored popu- 
lation of the late Slave States. But it admits 
to Congress those“who deprive the freedmen 
of the ballot, and allows them to vote whether 
the Bureau shall be continued. If the ene- 
mies of the freedman shall at this time have an 
increased representation baséd upon his free- 
dom—as they will have unless the unorganized 
States be required to adopt the amendment— 
we shall have done what we can to deprive the 
freedman of the only defense we promise him. 
And when the States in question are thus dis- 
proportionately represented, and succeed by 
various combinations in overthrowing the Bu- 
reau, what can absolve this nation from the 
enormous guilt of conferring freedom upon a 
race, yet, while it had the power, refusing to 
secure it? And when the late slaves are once 
more wholly in the hands of the late masters, 
the victims of Black Codes and Vagrant Laws, 
how will the President have led them through 
the Red Sea of war and bondage to a fairer 
future of liberty and peace ? 

But no man, however he may differ with the 
President as to methods and details, has any 
right to doubt the sincerity of his purpose ; and 
no intelligent man but must applaud and adopt 
his words, **that he might differ with some of 
his friends, and should feel wholly at liberty to 
differ, and to state the ground of his contrary 
belief or opinion; but he considered himself 
identified with the great Union party, and had 
no desire or intention of being found ontside:” 
For ourselves we believe that ANDREW JouN- 
soN means what he says: ‘*God knows that 
any thing I can do in the mighty process by 
which the great end is to be reached—any 
thing I can do to clevate the races, to soften 
and ameliorate their condition, I will do; and 
to be able to do so is the sincere wish of my 


| heart.” 


eure to you all that the ballot would securee 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


In his late speech at Birmingham Mr. Bricut 
expressed the opinion that education is more 
likely to follow than precede political enfran- 
chisement. He said: ‘‘} have just seen a re- 
port of a speech delivered last night by Mr. 
WALKIN, who has recently returned from the 
United States. Speaking of education, he says 
that, taking the nine Northern States to con- 
tain 10,000,000, and half of the people, he found 
there were 40,000 schools, and an average at- 
tendance of 2,133,000 children, the total cost 
of their education being $9,000,000. In the 
four Western States, with a population of 
6,100,000, there are 37,000 schools, and an 
average attendance of nearly 1,500,000 schol- 
ars, at a cost of $1,250,000. Th:.s, in a popu- 
lation of 16,000,000, there are 77,000 schools, 
to which every poor child can go, at a cost of 
£2,000,000 sterling.” Mr. Bricut thought 
this rather creditable to our American cousins. 
‘* But,” he added, ‘if the: franchise in the 
United Kingdom were as wide as it is in these 
Northern and Free States, within five years 


r there would be established in this-country a 


system of education as universal as that which 
produces such admirable results among our 
cousins across the Atlantic.” | 

In his subsequent speech at Rochdale Mr. 
Bricut entered in detail into the argument for 
the political enfranchisement of ‘‘that great 
section of five millions of families;” ‘this un- 
enfranchised people, without whom England 
would be nothing but a power which a division 
of the Continental army might subdue and an- 
nex.” He claims the suffrage for them, how- 
ever, not as men or British subjects, but as a 
class; and in that he touches the exact differ- 
ence between our government and the British. 
Ours is a*’government of equal citizens; the 
British of balancing classes; and the present 
problem of ‘* Reform” in England is how to 
adjust the representation of the most numerous 
class to that of the other classes, so as not to put 
the control entirely into the hands of one clasy. 

It seems to be probable that the persistent 
and intelligent agitation of Mr. Briecut will 
compel Earl Russet to signalize the close of 
his public career by a Reform bill which will 
widely extend the suffrage in England. 


LITERARY. 


Mrs. GASKELL’s ‘* Wives and Daughters” is now 
issued by the Harpers. It was sometime in course 
of publication before it was suspected or known to 
be hers, and the deep interest it excited, with the 
curiosity as to the author, was a most gratifying 
confirmation of her genuine talent. The art of the 
story is remarkable. It is finished with a fidelity 
and dramatic skill and propriety which are very un- 
usual among present novelists. It is not a sketch 
boldly dashed in, nor a caricature, nor a striking 
exaggeration, compensating for its inffinsic defects 
by its picturesqueness and eloquence and humor, 
but it is a picture of life and character maturely 
conceived and elaborately and conscientiously made 
out, with the grace and spirit and facility of a mas- 
ter. Some of its characters afe so vividly drawn 
that they rise almost to the rank of permanent crea- 


. tions, like Mrs. Gibson and Miss Browning ; but the 


great excellence of the tale is the delicacy and cus- 
tained skill with which the action of the various 
characters upon each other is described. It is won- 
derfully successful in showing the complexity of 
human character, the play of mixed motives; the 
inconsistencies and falsities which constantly check 
respect, yet are themselves modified in turn, and dlo 
not prove those who have them to be wholly mon- 
sters or criminals. And the contrast is exquisitely 
rendered, although never emphasized by the author, 
between superficial, unsteadied, fascinating charac- 
ters of good impulses and kindly but selfish feelings, 
and the simple, sweet steadfastness of character 
rooted in principle. The humor of the Miss Brown- 
ing household is delightful, and recalls the pleasant- 
est passages of * Cranford,” while the entire action 
of the story has perfect freedom and ease of move- 
ment. The morality is of the truest kind, whatever 
the actual end may have been; for the story was 
not quite finished, although its necessary conclusion 
is plainly seen. The death of the author with the 
peu yet in her hand gives a touching and tender in- 
terest to the work. But its essential merit will al- 
ways give it place among the best of contemporary 
novels. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGR E68, 
February 6: 

In the Senate, Mr, Sumner continued his speech on the 
Constitutional Amendment. 

In the House, the substitute for the Freedmen'’s Bu- 
reau bill offered by the Committee on Freedmen’s Affairs 
was passed, 136 to38,. The substitute differs from the Sen- 
ate bill only in minor details, such as the salary of officers, 
etc.—The bill giving the assent of Congress to the transfer 
of Berkeley and Jefferson Counties from Virginia to West 
Virginia was 

‘ebruary T: 

In the Senate, the House bill to prevent the reissue of 
registers to American vessels whose registers were changed 
during the war was called up. Mr. Sherman opposed the 
bill as too severe. It would only injure the American 
Marine. The bill. was passed, 31 to 12.—Mr. Wilson's joint 
resolution to Amend the Constitution so as to provide that 
slaveholders shall never receive compensation for emanci- 
pated slaves was referred to the Committee of Fifteen. 
Mr. Wilson made a lengthy argument in favor of thé res- 
olution. —The Constitutional Amendment being in order, 
Mr. Fes-enden replied to some objections which had been 
urged against it in the Senate amd the Heuse. He did not 
think the amendment subvessive of republican principles 
as Mr. Sumner had argued. He did not think either that 
the Committee of. Fifteem-had transcended their proper 
function-, as had been urged in the House, in reporting the 
Amendment. The subject had been referred to them, and 
they could not evade it, He had as much reverence for 


the Constitution as other men, but he did not d i 
perfect than those deemed it who had made it Why aut 
they make provision for its amendment’ If there ever 
could arise an occasion for revi-ing the provi-ions of that 
instrument, it was now. We had had « great war which 
had resulted in the emancipation of slaves. The Uonsti. 
tution had been formed at a time when it had to be adapted 
to the existence of slavery. ‘This was the caze in regard 
to representation. It might be objected that the Consti-. 
tution in this instance regulated itself, and that the uc goes 
now made free came to be of the whole number of popula- 
tion to be counted as a basis of representation. But slav- 
ery had existed, the slaves had been freed contrary to the 
inclination of those among whom they must live, and the 
prejudice against the negroes as a class would exc thim 
from all political rights. Leaving the Constitution as it is 
there would be representation for all, but there would be 
an entire class excluded from any Voice in the government, 
and therefore from any real representation. The result 
would be that the powers of the oligarchical interest would 
be increased by just thaPamount of representation which 
was denied to the blacks. Why not propose a simple 
amendment in the terms proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri, to do away with all distinction on account of 
color or race im all the States of the Union, so far as re- 
gards civil and political rights and inmunities? He would 
prefer something of that kind at once. There were not 
many Senators within the sound of hia voice who would 
not prefer it; yet the Committee had not recommended 
such a provision, and he stood there te approve what the 
Committee had recommended. ‘The position of the Mis~ 
souri Senator would con:pel the Southern States either to 
limit their suffrage or extend it too far for their own eafe- 
ty. The Senator from Massachusetts would hardly con- 
tend that at this time the mass of the population of the 
Slave States were fit to exercise the right of suffrage. No 
man looking at the questieg dispageiongtely would contend 
that those go recently slaves were fit to vote. The conse- 
quence would be, that the Slave States must admit all or 
make an exclusion that would cut off not only the negro 
population but a large proportion of the whites. This 
Would place the power in the hands of a few. This might 
not prevent him from putting such a provision in the 
Constitution, if he could, for he should trust to time to de 
away with the immediate consequences for evil. However 
this might be, he was not convinced that euffrage was such 
a natural right that it must be conferred upon any free- 
man. The argument of Mr. Sumner would apply to wo 
men as wellastofreedmen. Mr. Fessenden then explained 
that the Committee had not reported an amendment abol- 
ishing distinction of color instead of the pending measure, 
use it was believed that it could not get the requisite 
number of States, and there would be no hope of its adop- 
tion. Connecticut and Wisconsin had refused to adopt a 
similar measure in their own territory. All the Western 
States seemed to be opposed to it. New York would not 
consent to it. The pending measure was the best that wag 
practicable. ‘‘ It gives to any State a right to be repre- 
sented according to population, with this distinction: that 
if a. State says that it has a claey of people not fit to be 
represented that class shall not be represented.” 

In the House, the Senate resolution to appropriate 
$10,000 to pay the expenses ef the Recoustruction Com- 
mittee was passed. 

February 3: 

In the Seuate, Mr. Lane made a speech on the Amend- 
ment. He thought the rebel States not yet fit to enter the 
Union. The representatives from Tennessee he would ad- 
mit now. In Arkansas he believed men had been eleeted 
who might be admittei.—The Freedmen's Bureau bill, as 
am@nded by the House, was passed. 

In the House, the bill for the disposal of public lands for 
homesteads in the Southern States was passed, 112 to 29. 


February 9: 

In the Senate, Mr. Johnson made a speech oy the Amend- 
ment. He claimed that the limitation of the representa- 
tion to three-fifths of the slaves instead of allowing repre- 
sentation for the whole number, in the original Conatitu- 
tion, was on account of the fact that they were slaves, 
Now that they were free the spirit of the Constitution de- 
manded that all should be reckoned. Heggaid that onl 
six States allowed suffrage to negroes, while thirty 
it. Exclusive of the rebel States there was a majority of 
those opposing negro suffrage. 

In the Mouse there were three military visitations, 
which appeared to very much excite the members. No 
important business was trausacted. 
February 10: 

n the House, the session was taken up in speeches 
Messrs. Ward, Delano, and Williams. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FINANCIAL VIEWS. 


In President Johnson's recent address to tbe Virginia 
Delegation he expresses his views of the financial situation 
of the country in the following terms: “If these «the 
Southern) States be fully restored, the area for the cireula- 
tion of the national currency, whieh is thought by zome 
to be inflated to a very great extent, will be enlarged, the 
number of persons through whose hands it is to pas will 
be increased, the quality of commerte in which it is to be 
employed as a medium of exchange will be enlarged, and 
then it will begin to approximate, what we all desire, a 
specie standard. If all the States were restored, if peace 
and order reigned throughout the land, and the industrial 
pursuits, all the avocations of peace were again resumed, 
the day would not be far distant when we could pnt into 
the commerce of the world $:50,000,000 or $300,000,000 
worth of cotton and tobaceo, and the various prodacts of 
the Southern States which would constitute in part a basis 
of this country. Then instead of-the gone being inverted 
we should reverse the position and put the base at the bet- 
tom, as it ought to be, and the curfency of the country will 
rest on a sound and enduring basis, and surely that is a 
result which is calculated to promeie the interests not only 
of one section, but the whole country, from one extremity 
tu the other.” 


NEWS ITEMS, 

There are upward of forty-two thousand destitute per- 
sons in Alabama, who will require an expenditure of up- 
ward of two million of dollars per annum to relieve their 
necessities. 

The Portage (Wisconsin) Resister announces the death 
of Joseph Crele, the aged veteran of one hundred and forty-, 
one years, which occurred on the 27th of January, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Crele waz the oldest man in the world; 
our readers will remember that we gave his portrait a few 
months since. 

From some statistics made up at the War Department 


of the casnalties to our general officers during the war it . 


appears that we had eight Major-Generals and seventeen 
Brigadier-Generals killed outri;ht in battle, while two Ma- 
jor-Generals and nine Brigadier-Generals died of wounds 
received in action, and seventeen Generals of the two 
ranks died of disease. In the year 1862 our losses of gen- 
eral officers in battle were very heavy, numbering no less 
than fifteen, while during the present year, or from the 
end of 1864 to the close of the War, we lost but one Gen- 
eral, though the fighting was great and decisive. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne most important item of foreign news is the speech 


of the Emperor Napoleon to the Corps Legislatif January 


92 In this speech the Emperor says that arrangements 
are being made to withdraw the French troops from 
Mexico: and it is hoped this will pacify the people of the 
United States, who were originally invited to join the al- 
lied expedition, but declined, although such expedition 
was not opposed to their interests. The following is the 
paragraph in the Emperor's speech relating to Mexico: 
“In Mexico, the government founded by the will of the 
people is becoming consolidated; the non-contenta, van- 
quished and dispersed, have no longer any Icader. The 
national troops have shown their worth, and the country 
has found guarantees of order and security which have 
developed its resources and raised its commerce with 
France alone from twenty-one to seventy-seven millions. 
According to the hope which I cx pressed Our ex- 
pedition is approaching its termination, coming to 


ap understanding with the Emperor fixin 
the period for recalling our troops; so that thereturn may: 
be effected without compromising the French iatere:ts 
which we have to defend in thas distant country.” 
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THE BIRTHPLACE, 


GrorGr WASHINGTOY’s birth-place was de- 
stroyed before the Revolution. Upon its site 


POHICK CHURCH: 


Grorce W. P. Custis, Esq., Washington's 
Aidgie-camp, placed a slab of free-stone, rep- 
resented in the above 
engraving. The house 
was precisely thesaine 
in appearance as the 
RESIDENCE OF THE 
Wasuixncton Fami- 


graving opposite. It 
was a plain home- 
stead of one story and 
attic, situated on the 
** Wakefield Estate,” 
near the junction of 
Pope’s Creek with 
the Potomac,in West- 
moreland County, Va. 
Tie stone which 
marks the site was 
deposited in its place 
in June, 1815. It was 
enveloped in the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and 
laid upon the spot by 
four Revolutionary 
patriots and soldiers. 
The pedestal was con- 
structed of britks from 
the old chimney that 
once formed the hearth 
about which Wasil- 
INGTON played in his 
infancy. This was 
the first monumental 
stone ever erected to 
the memory of Wasu- 
INGTON, 

The residence of 
the Washington fam- 
ily, in the engraving 
already alluded to, 
was situated on the 
Rappahannock, near, 
Fredericksburg, in 
Statford County, and 


<=. 


SITE OF WASHINGTON'S BIRTH-PLACE. 


- 


was owned by WAaAsHtNnctTon’s father. It 
was soon after Wasut1ncrovy’s birth, in 1732, 
that his parents re- 
moved to this estate. 
The mansion has long 
since gone to decay. 
In the rooms of the 
National Institute (a 
portion of the Patent 
Office Building) at 
the Capital are to be 
seen WASHINGTON’S 
SwoRvD AND STAFF. 


leather sheath, with silver mount- 
ings. The handle is ivory, colored 
a pale green, and wound spirally 
with silver wire. The belt is more 
ancient, having upon it a silver plate 
on which is engraved “1757.” The 
staff belonged to FRANKLIN, and 
was by him bequeathed to Wasn- 
INGTON. It had been presented to 
FRANKLIN by a. French dowager 
Duchess, Madame Dr TorBacu. 
Near the Staff and Sword stand 
WasninctTon’s Camp-Cuest, of which we give an illus- 
tration. This is an old-fashioned hair trunk, twenty-one 


i 


SWORD AND -STAFF. 


The sword is inclosed in a black 


inches in length, fifteen in width, 


ble furniture used by the 
chief during the Revolu- . 
tion. The compartments 
are so ingeniously arranged 
that they contain a grid- 
iron, a coffee and tea pot, 
three tin sauce-pans, five 
glass flasks, three large 
meat dishes, sixteen plates, 
two knives and five fcrks, 
a candlestick and tinder- 
box, tea and sugar boxes, and five small 
bottles. 

Poutck CuurcH, where WASHINGTON 
worshiped, is about seven miles from 
Mount Vegmon, upon an elevation on the 
borders of a forest of oaks, chestnuts, and 
pines. -The Mansion at Mount VEr- 
NON was occupied by WAsHINGTON both 
before and after the War for Independ- 
ence had been fought. It overlooks the 
waters of the Potomac and the shores of 
Maryland beyond. WASHINGTON’s man- 
sion is built of wood, cut so as to resemble 
stone, and is two stories in height. The central 
part was built by LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, 


ard 


MANSION, LAWN, AND OUT-HOUSES, MOUNT VERNON. 


RESIDENCE OF THE WASH 


HOME, AND TOWB OF WASHINSTON 


~ 


« et. 


GTON FAMILY. 


brother of the General. WAsutNGToN himself add- 


and ten in depth, filled with ta- | ed the wings. On the eastern or river front is a 


t= 


WASHINGTON’'S CAMP-CIIEST. 


piazza, extending the entire length of the building. 
The estate passed into WAsu1ncTon’s hands July 
26, 1752. The large 
north room in which 
he entertained his 
friends is preserved, 
with the furniture in 
the same condition in 
which he left it. Upon 
the walls are pictures 
of hunting and battle 
scenes. The Roomin 
WHICH WASHINGTON 
Diep is closed to the 
public gaze. The 
architecture of the 
room remains 
changed. It is en- 
tirely empty, as rep- 
resented in our en- 
graving. 

lhe TomB oF 
WASHINGTON is & 
spaciou# vault of 
brick, with an arched 
roof. Its iron door 
opens into a vesti- 
bule, in which, seen 
through a picketed 
iron gate. stand two 
marble  sarcophagi, 
containing the re- 
mains of WASHING- 
TON and his wife. 
Over the vault door 
is this inscription: 
“T am THE Resvr- 
RECTION AND THE 
Lire; He THAT BE- 
LIEVETH «IN Meg, 
THOUGH HE WERE 
DEAD, YET SHALL HE 
Live.” The tomb 
is situated near the 
pathway from the 
river. 
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THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, 
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THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


hy) 


DEDICATED TO THE Memory or C. . 


FirtH REGIMENT, EXceLsiorn 


Tue low wind sighs o'er a Southern plain 
That once was strewn with the battle slain; 
And the moist earth drinks the falling rain, 
That once was wet with a blood-red stain. 


Dark, lowering clouds the heavens o’erspread, 
Whence the battle smoke has long since fled; 
And where voiceless lay the fallen dead 

A nameless grave is seen instead. 


Through the leafless woods the low winds creep, 
As a sobbing moan from the loved who weep; 
And with aching hearts their vigils keep 
For one in a nameless grave asleep. 


e, 


The withered grass ’neath the falling rain 
Q’er the grave bends low like ripened grain; 
But weary hearts, though bowed with pain, 
Ilis nameless grave shall seek in vain. 


In forest wild and meadow green 

May be many a lowly hillock seen ; 

A patriot heart from the tempest keen 
Kach namelesy grave for aye shall screen. 


‘Neath this low mound lies one who gave 
A life to God—the right to save; 

Too noble thou to live a slave— 

Thou fillest now a nameless grave.) 


Slumber, loved one! sweetly sleep: 
Thou art at rest—the living weep; 

(ireen thy memory here we'll keep, 
For we on earth thy life-fruits reap. 


Rest thee, dear one! Not in vain 
Huth thy life-star set in pain; 
For thou the holy place shall gain 
The noble dead alone attain. 


Qn wings triumphant from the tomb 
Ktise; patriot spirit! . This thy doom: 
‘enshrined for aye in vernal bloom, 
A nation’s heart shall be thy tomb.” 
Pa., Jan. 7, 1866. G. W. D. 


* Missing’ since the second Bull Run engagement, 
Anguat 31, 1862. 


(i:ntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


INSIDE. 
A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 


By Georce F. HARRINGTON. 


— 


IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Let us linger a few moments longer before 
we plunge again into the stormy epoch of Se- 
cession with which these pages began. We will 
loiter but a moment. Heaven knows Secession 
will come soon enough. 


SEKKING DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


Blessed forever be the quickening of the sap 
_in the veins, the putting forth of leaves and ten- 
der blossoms hued like the rainbow, the eager 
joy of beginning the earliest rudiments of future 
fruit—the spring-time of youth! Never physi- 
cian entered upon the case of his first patient, 
never lawyer undertook the business of his first 
client, never painter began his first painting, nor 
sculptor his first statue, nor poet his first poem, 
with more eagerness than did the young minis- 
ter engage in his new charge. Only his was a 
diviner joy than theirs, as his work was a diviner 
work. He had dreamed of it all while yet a 
boy, for, from his earliest remembrance, the min- 
istry: had been the purpose of his life. A hun- 
dred times had he planned exactly what he would 
do, and what he would most 7 not do, 
after haying charge, while yet in college. As 
to his three years in the Theological Seminary, 
not a day but he had determined upen some 
new evil to be avoided in his future ministry, 
upon some new yjrtue to be practiced. During 
all the long years going before, he had never 
known one of his own proposed profession, thrown 
with him in biography or in person, but he h 
said to himself, ‘‘ By the help of God, when I 
enter the ministry, I will never, never be this 
and that as I see it in this individual. God 
helping me, even this heroism, this habit, this 
success which adorns this man shall be equaled, 
if it please God, surpassed, when J am fairly 
upon the stage.” 

That memorable morning after his arrival in 
Somerville, when he awoke in Rutledge Bowles’s 
office, there in Mrs. Bowles’s front yard, it was a 
feeling half of pleasure and half of terror with 
which he realized that his life’s business, for 
which he had been so long training, praying, 
dreaming, was at last fairly entered upon. Ah, 
how fervently did he pray for aid as he knelt be- 
side his neat bed! What expressions of his own 
inability todo aught unaided on his lips, and what 
perfect confidence of being able to accomplish 
every thing throbbing the same instant in his 
heart! No patriarch more dignified than he in 
conducting family worship that morning in Mrs. 
Bowles’s parlor beneath the steady stare of the 
old Major from his gilded frame, Mrs. Bowles in 
her low sewing-chair, her daughter Alice upon 
an ottoman at-her feet, and the two family serv- 
ants seated solemnly near the door. Had he 
persisted, as he began, in reading the chapter 
expressly and definitely to Mrs. Bowles and her 
daughter, his manner would have continued ar- 
tificial; but, from long habit, after the first six 
or eight verses, he became deeply and devotion- 
ally interested in the words, and read them ac- 
cordingly. And so of his prayer: nothing could 
be more natural because nothing could be more 
sincere. Were. it only for the effect of. it on 
one’s consequent bearifig toward his fellows, it 
is an admirable thing to possess a deep and habit- 
ual reference to, and heart-felt belief in, One su- 
premely above the whole of us. 

‘*The head of the table, did you say ?” asked 
Mr. Arthur a few minutes after, as they were 
seating themselves at the breakfast-table. 

“If you please, Mr. Arthur, the foot of the 
table,” said Mrs. Bowles, with a slight South 
Carolinianism of stress upon the word. 

It was a dreadful moment for the bashful 
theologian, fresh from the barbarism of three 
years’ eating with slouched and slipshod com- 
panions in the seminary refectory. His cheeks 
burned, and Alice’s eyes danced with fun. But 
all the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in the world 
can not destroy the true gentleman in a men 
where it exists by nature. 

‘*You must pardon me, Mrs. Bowles,” he 
said, with a frank smile, after pronouncing the 
blessing, and with perfect ease of manner; ‘but 
I have been living for the last several years like 
a sort of Robinson Crusoe upon’a species of 
desert island.” 

‘* Yes ?”’ asked Mrs. Bowles, to whom his man 
ner was as an Open Sesame, while Alice’s mirth 
became diminished as she found it shared with 
their guest himself. And so, during the pauses 
of the breakfast, their.new acquaintance gave 
them in a humorous manner some description 
of his scholastic life. It was doubly interesting 
to the mother from the fact that her son was at 
college in Columbia. 

** Really, Mr. Arthur,” she said, at last, ‘‘ it 
is almost like having Rutledge Bowles on a visit 
home from Columbia. He always occupied since 
the death of his father the seat you are now in. 
You remind me of him, I assure you.” Higher 
compliment than that no new acquaintance could 
receive from her lips. “ You were not educated 
at Columbia, Mr. Arthur?” 

** At Hampden Sydney, Madam,” replied her 
guest. 

**In Virginia, I think it is?” asked she. 
Not quite as low down as Yale or Princeton; 
however, he was not to blame, she felt sure. 
Mr. Arthur replies in the affirmative. ‘‘ You are 
a native of Virginia, I think?” 

** Yes, Madam.” 

‘** You did right, quite right to enter an insti- 
tution in your own State,” said Mrs. Bowles, 
glad to find a defense for him. ‘‘I dare say 
they are not so extravagantly expensive where 
you were educated. I am almost shocked at 
Rutledge Bowles’s expenditure. I suppose, 
however, his situation in such a place as Co- 
lumbia requires greater expense than-in other 
places.” 

And terribly expensive the fond mother did 
find her son’s education there; but she stinted 
herself proudly for it; she mentioned it with 
unconscious pride in her topes; it was part and 
parcel of being at Columbia, 

‘**Though, while we are upon the subject, 
there is one thing in regard to Columbia-I have 
never yet fully understood,” said Mrs. Bowles, 
after a while. “Rutledge Bowles has explained 
it to me over and over again in his letters—the 
perpetual revolutions in the College, I mean. 


From what Rutledge Bowles writes it has been 
impossible for the students to pursue, consistent- 
ly with their own honor, any other course. It 
seéms strange that the many Faculties of the 
College can not come to understand, any of 
them, what the youth of South Carolina are, 
and what they will not submit to. Strange! It 
is a great interruption to the studies, I fear. I 
know very little of the institutions out of the 
State; but I fear it is something peculiar to Co- 
lumbia,” said Mrs. Bowles, though her fear 
sounded far more like pride. 

Yes, in the history, eventful enough, of the 
College of South Carolina, at Columbia, you 
have, in epitome, the character and history of 
the State itself. Self-will, contempt for rightful 
authority, reckless disregard of every thing ex- 
cept the selfish abstraction of the hour! Gallant, 
generous, high-toned youth, they yield their own 
notions to that of their Faculty? No, Sir! Rath- 
er than that, let the institution be wrecked to its 
foundation! Rather than that, let their own 
education, and consequent success in life, per- 
ish! See the same youth when grown a few 
inches higher in stature and immeasurably more 
generous, gallant, high-toned, and all the rest; 
they submit their own ideas to the superior au- 
thority of the General Government? they yield 
a hair’s-breadth from their own heated view 
of their own rights and wrongs—imprescriptible 
rights, infinite wrongs? By all that elevates the 
man above the brute and the negro, never, Mr. 
Speaker, never! Rather, Sir, let the General 
Government be wrecked till not a spar floats to 
tell where once it sailed! Rather perish the 
hope of the human race! Above all, rather, 
Mr. Speaker, we of South Carolina lose every 
negro from our fields, every cent from our cof- 
fers, every city from our soil, every son on the 
field of battle from our hearth-stones! Perish 
the universe and we, Sir, we with it, rather than 
it. move save as we intend it shall move! From 
his birth to his death never in the ages sich a 
conspiracy as against your South Carolinian. 
Nurse, parent, schoolmaster, College Faculty, 
General Government, opinion of Christendom, 
course of God’s eternal providencé—one early- 
begun, universal, incessant combination against 
him. But not more magnificent the coalition 


than the defiance thereof on his part! 


B¥or Mrs. Bowles! From its foundation was 
practical Secession the incidental but leading 
part of the Columbia Curriculum, and well was 
the lesson learned. The yellow-fever is, they 
say, a standing affair in Cuba; and there lives 
scarce a man beside the Pedees, the Congaree, 
the Edisto, and the Cooper and Ashley but in- 
haled Secession as his vital atmosphere. It was 
too strong even for the Gospel. Heaven defend 


us, even in the conventions of religious bodies. ° 


It was: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Moderator, it is 
painful to us, Sir, it is very painful, but on this 
point we can not yield. No one can regret it 


| 


more than ourselves, but, if brethren will press 
this point, there is, Sir, but one course left us— 


‘In secule seculorumque, aut South Carolina aut 


nudllus. 

Sturdy, wrong-headed little State! Look at it 
on the map there, altogether unlike North Car- 
olina even on the one side, and Georgia on the 
other; tough, three-sided fragment of medie- 
val granite, refusing to be dissolved or to lose 
an angle even in the rolling of the great waters 
of progress ; requiring something besides the si- 
lent, serene processes of nature by which the 
craggy mountains are being melted slowly down 
and the rough globe rounded into shape; re- 
quiring the extra force and fury as of waters tao. 
long and too obstinately dammed back from their ' 
natural and inevitable course. Every soul of us, 
however, admires the South Carolinian at last. | 
Only let him be master, and a truer gentleman. 
never breathed. The Hardkoppig Peit in him) 
is hidden under the Bayard, the Cceur de Leon. | 
He is only a hundred years or so out of place, | 
that igall. There is nothing to laugh at in Don | 


Quixote except his living a century or two too) 
Even then it is wit} pain that we smile 
at the ancient armor, language defiant of the | 
universe, and, most sorrowful of all, poor old | 


late. 


Rosinante which bears him up! 


But Mrs. Bowles has made us forget our-. 


selves, 


Breakfast over, the Rev. Edward Arthur sal. 
Be- | 
fore night he had been introduced to more per- | 


lied out into Somerville and his new life. 


sons than during his entire academical course. | 


** If I can only remember all their naines!” he | 


thought. And all along, as he went here and 
there over Somerville, he had it vaguely afloat 
in his mind, “*Oh, if I can bat exert a new in- 
fluence, an influence for good, a divine influence 
on these | . 

So pleased was his manner, so unassuming, 


too, that the impression he made upon all was | 


decidedly in his favor. It was notparfticularly 
much that the people of Somerville eared for 


preachers ; there was any quantity of them to be | 
seen every day about the streets, and to be heard | 
every Sunday; yet all had a’ vague respect for | 
the special denomination to which the new-comer | 
belonged. Besides, education and piety had giv- | 


en a certain elevation to the countenance and 
bearing of the new preacher. As to that, every 
thing new has its gloss, we know. Very faith- 
ful were the lawyer, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Warner, and 
his other immediate friends from that time, not 
only in making him known to the people, but 
in making them known to him; and all such 
knowledge kept up a running commentary there- 
on in the mind of the novice. ‘ 

‘*What an agreeable gentleman this Mr.— 
Mr.—” began he, on parting from the last intro- 
duction one daw, =. ~ 

‘** Simmons — not Mr. — Captain Simmons, 
Den’t forget the Captain part of his name when 
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you speak to him next,” said the lawyer, who 
had introduced him. 

‘What an agreeable gentleman the Captain 
is!” continued the young minister. ‘* You heard 
what he said about having led the choir betore 
moving to Somerville. And his expressions of 
regard for our new organization.” 

‘* And the tears in his eyes as he told you 
about his good old father, and about his mo- 
ther’s death-bed and dying charge. Umph, yes; 
drinks,” replied the lawyer. Drinks? And the 
young divine had on the instant planned a series 
of sermons on intemperance. 

“Mr, Peters. this is our new preacher, Mr. 
Arthur: Mr. Arthur, this is Mr. Peters, a mem- 
ber and pillar ef one of the Somerville church- 
es,” interrupted the lawyer, introducing him to 
a tall, spare, white-haired old gentleman. 

Pon't eall me Mr. Peters— Brother Peters ; 
and you must call me so always, Brother Ar- 
thur,” said the old gentleman, warmly grasping 
and holding in his own the hand extended to 
him. ‘1 heard you had come; am glad to see 
you—glad to see you. And you are but a young 
hand at the great work—a young hand, a young 
hand, Brother “Arthur. You'll find it a hard 
field, hard field. But you know where your 
help is. Bless your soul, I was not five when I 
joined, not five! I've been about a good deal 
since then; seen wonderful things. We must 
get better acquainted, Brother Arthur, better 
acquainted.” 

*Mr.—Brother Peters seems to be a warm 
Christian,” said Mr. Arthur, after a long and 
cordial conversation with his new acquaintance, 
during the lagter part of which his companion 
had endeavored several times, but in vain, to 
carry him away. 

‘‘T declare.” said the lawyer in reply, push- 
ing his hat back off his forehead, his finyers 
lingering indecisively a moment behind his right 
ear in consideration, **I do not know whether 
to leave you to find your new acquaintances out 
or not. Besides, I don’t want to cast a damper 
on you. But the fact is. this Brother Peters—”’ 

Does not drink, I hope?” asked his com- 
panion, hastily. 

‘*Oh*no,” replied the lawyer, quick to deny 
such acharge. ‘* Sober as vou or I, hard work- 
ing, honest, kind-hearted, punctual at church 
as can be; nothing in the world against him 
but his awful lies. Lying Sam Peters is ‘his 
name every where. He knows it as “ye any 
one. His friends have talked to him abeut it, 
his church has worked with him for years, ev- 
ery new preacher they get makes a special effort 
with him: it does nv good. He has lied so long 
it has become his nature to lic whatever hy may 
happen to be speaking about, andalways. Like 
an old swearer and his oaths, lving Sam Peters 
tells falsehoods from morning till night without 
knowing 

Alas! that sudden sinking of the heart in the 
bosom of the young minister. It is a painful 
thins that sinking of the heart in the bosom of 
the yeung and sangaine. After a while the heart 
learns to beat more cvenly through every thing. 
**Ali, yes, Ananias and Sapphira, the sin and 
the penalty of falsehood ; I must preach on that 
subject,” murmured Mr. Arthur to himself, some 
relicf in that. 

In the course of the day the two friends came 
upon Brother Barker, to whom the new-comer 
Was aie known. As soon asgt could be con- 
venicutly done—a little sooner, in fact—Brother 
Barker felt compell-d to tell his new brother in 
the ministry that there were certain doctrines 
held by that new brother's denominatiog which 
he really could not agree with him in at ail; 
Which, in fact, he regarded as against Scripture 
and common sense, and which really—really he 
regarded as—but |: would not wound the young 
brother's feelings |. saying all he deeply, very 
deeply felt on the subject! 

**A series of discourses establi-hing our pe- 
culiar doctrines, and as as Dear 
me, iow muclh, how very much there is for me 
to do!” thonght Mr. Arthur, as he parted from 
his new fricud, 

As to Brother Barker, the arrival of the new 
minister precipitated him for weeks after with a 
vehemence new even to him againsi the obnox- 
ious doctrines in question. The spare frame of 
the zealous Brother fairly dilated with their 
enormity, as, in private conversation and from 
the pulpit, he fought against the detestable doc- 
trines, with long, muscular arms, gleaming eves, 


and fect in incessant motion while he talked, like 


an athicte in the arena. 

Before the week was over the young divine 
had seen the pressing necessity of preparing, and 
delivering as soon as possible, sermons innumer- 
able. He had incidentally been thrown with 
Bob Withers, who had told him on the second or 
third interview that he would have been a Cbris- 
tian long ago, instead of ** the regular whisky- 
drinking, card-playing, cursing and swearing 
scamp, by George, which I now am, Mr. Ar- 
thu!’ af it hadn’t been for the gross inconsist- 
eneics he had observed, by George, in every 
‘ingle professor. by George, it had ever been his 
misfortune to meet with; not one single exeep- 
Hou to the rule, Sir, not one! Strange to, say, 
there is something attractive to Mr. Arthnr in 
the round, sensible, good-humored face of Mr. 
Withers, Lis frank eves and sincere manner. 
Although there-is a glow as of ripe grapes in 
Bots face, it is a vast deal sunnicr and more 
Peasiag than, in Mr. Arthur’s opinion, Brother 
Garker’s dry and lean, though rigidly correct, 

face. And that he must preach a sermon warn- 
liv Christians on this point was only too evi- 
dent to the youthful theologian. 

_ Mr, Elis, too—the mild, amiable. humble Mr. 
Mr. Arthur had been drawn to 
from his first acquaintance with him. uninten- 
tionally even he had aided jn dampening some- 
What the ardor of his new pastor. In answer to 
Lguiries over lis Gounmler at ihe store on the 


part of that pastor, he gave it as his opinion 
that the main obstacle in Somerville to the spread 
of religion consisted in an intense worldliness. 
He readily agreed with his pastor that here was 
the grand evil to be aimed at. After Mr. Ar- 
thur had added parental neglect, Sabbath dese- 
cration, profanity, infidelity, and a score more 
of evils, to be immediately combated, to his list, 
he was fain to pause from the enumeration. 

However, if he Jay down a little wearicd at 
night with accomplishing, in imagination, in 
Somerville vastly more than has ever yet been 
accomplished by all hisprofession put together 
for men since Christ left the world, nevertheless 
a sound night’s rest sent him forth next morn- 
ing to his studies and into Somerville as hopeful 
as ever. 

And so the new church was duly organized. 
It was a small organization, very small indeed ; 
vet, on second thought, even this was a new 
pleasure to the ardent pastor to know into what 
a noble size the church was to grow from that 
little seed. And those who were its members 
clustered around him so heartily, too. Ener- 
getic Guy Brooks, steady Mr. Ferguson, smiling 
Dr. Warner, devoted Mr. Ellis. Mrs. Sorel, too, 
punctual as the clock did she alight every Sab- 
bath morning at eight o’clock with Robby, her 
bright little bby—Frank is old enough to have 
a class, and is there before her on his pony—at 
the door of the little school-house, which was 
answering as « church for the present, in time 
for the Sabbath-school just established. Mrs. 
Colonel Ret Roberts, too, never failed of being 
there with her children. _ A thoroughly-inform- 
ed man of the world could have read the Col- 
onel’s domestic character in the pale cheek and 
bowed head and sorrowful eyes of his wife. To 
Mr. Arthur she was but an estimable, silent, re- 
fined lady, sorrowful by reason of ill-health. 
Ah, how devoted she was to her children, spe- 
cially to her boy with his father’s superb eyes 
and bold brow! And devoted a wife but natu- 
rally is when her love for her husband|is spurn- 
ed, nothing left for her to love but her children ; 
doubly devoted to them she well may be, when 
all her care is required to undo. all the evil in- 
fluence upon them of their father. 

Mrs. Bowles, too, how enthusiastic she was in 
reyard to the new enterprise! Mr. Arthur nev- 
er came home at night from his visiting but she 
had something new and hopeful to tell in eqm- 
nection with the church: some new family who 
had said they would sénd their children next 
Sunday to Sunday-school; some new young 
man whom she had ascertained to have had pa- 
rents in connection with their denomination, and 
who ought to be looked after; some bran-new 
young lady who had agreed to teach in the 
school. Almost every night it was late after 
supper before her guest, as enthusiastic as she, 
could tear himself away from the sitting-room to 
£0 to his little office in the yard. At last Mrs. 
Bowles would run in upon him of mornings 
there in the midst of his studies, with an apolo- 
xy for interrupting him, only she thought he 
would like to hear this, that, and the other en- 
couraging something about‘ our church.”” How 
much the novelty of the thing; how much ‘a 
lively competition with the other denominations 
in the place, roused by Mr. Arthur’s advent into 
fresh life and zeal, had to do with all this on 
the part of all of them, no man shall ask and no 
man shall answer on these premises. “Tis in 
heaven only our motives will be perfectly pure. 
But unmingled? No, not even there. 

And Alice, too. Mr. Arthur saw from the 
portrait of the old Major where she got her erect 
bearing and clear, haughty glance. Haughty is 
by no means the word, but aristocratic would be 
preposterous in this free land. Modest confi- 
dence, self-reliance, independence, queenliness, 
fearlessness—well, the language lacks the exact 
word, and we must do without. The reverend 
guest had taken up an idea that this black-hair- 
ed, quick-eyed, open-browed school-girl must 
resemble Joan of Arc, say, before she had come 
out into the world, yei not unawareof herself 
even then. There was somewhat of the angular- 
ity of the school-girl—likes and dislikes sharply 
expressed, undisguised amusement at every thing 
odd in any person whatever, and a certain some- 
thing in her manner that caused the guest to 
feel quite stire that she—if she did not dislike 
him, at least did not give him a thought. All 
this, and more, in her kept these two quite apart 
from each other. ‘ 

The idea never definitely entered the head of 
their’ guest; yet, if his heart could have been 
taken apart and accurately weighed piecemeal, 
it would have been found that this school-girl 
all these days was to him decidedly more than 
all the world besides. You may say it was be- 
cause he had to love some one of her sex by the 
necessity of his nature, and she happened to bd”! 
the nearest and most convenient one to him for 
the purpose. It may beso. None the less was 
the unconscious Alice Bowles that person in all 
the world for whom he most cared., Perhaps if 
hé had had a sister, or a brother, a mother, or 
even a father, to love, it would have been differ- 
ent; but he was without these, and all these Alice 
was to him, and he knowing almost nothing of 
her as yet. Yes, it was foolishness itself. 

It took him a long time to keep from looking 
too much at her as she sat on her low seat at 
night studying her lessons for the next day, 
while her mother conversed with their guest. 
Her face had not settled down as a whole into 
its final beauty, but her lips had—-so full, so red, 
so eloquent in their very silence. Once, months 
after his arrival, she had suddenly raised her 
eyes with an exclamation against her lesson, and 
had caught his eves fastened upon her face. But 
Mr. Arthur was too fast even for her. 

‘* Had { met your daughter, Mrs. Bowles, in 
London or New York, I could have told where 
she was born,” he said; continuing to indulge 


tis Under cover of thy observation. 


| were making.” 


‘‘ Yes?” said her mother, with pleased eyes. 

‘“‘T never flatter, Mre. Bowles; but there is 
a certain something in you South Carolinians 
which marks you unmistakably,” he continued. 
‘¢But pardon me, I interrupted a remark you 


‘“‘Not at all,” said the mother, abandoning 
the old theme for the new. ‘‘Only what you 
say we have ever regarded as a matter of course. 
And it is the same of you Virginians,” said Mrs. 
Bowles, in tone cheerfully conceding the second 
rank in the world to Virginia. 

‘‘ Why, as to that, Ma, you can say the same 
of any one from New England,” said the school- 
girl, putting back her hair from her brow, and 
letting the book close upon her lap. | 

‘**Certainly, my dear,” said her mother, with 
a meaning smile; ‘‘ and we can always tell where 
an Irishman is from, or an Esquimaux. But 
Mr. Arthur left something more favorable to be 
inferred from his remark, I presume.” 

**Oh, how I do hate the Yankees!” concurred 
the daughter. ‘‘ There is that Miss Moulton at 
school, her lips pursed up, hér elbows drawn 
down, prim, precise old maid; forever talking 
about her dooty toward us and to our pa-rents, 
with her system of education, rewards of merit, 
marks of approbation—” 

_ **My dear, hush! You should be ashamed of 
yourself!” said the mother, interrupting her 
daughter’s mimicry of her teacher’s words and 
manner. ‘*You must remember Miss Moulton 
is employed as your teacher. She is a very re- 
spectable person, I know. And you forget that 
she is not to blame for her place of birth. They 
may say what they please of the Yankees,” con- 
tinued the mother, turning with charming can- 
dor to her guest, *‘ but for my part I think they 
are extremely useful people in their way. Ican 
not say I have been used to like them very 
much, but I will say that. We had at one time 
an extremely deserving young man in our fam- 
ily in South Carolina from the North as tutor, 
for Rutledge Bowles. I am afraid Rutledge 
Bowles did not make his situat.on as comfort- 
able as it shouldbe, but I am sure the young 
man really wished to be of service. He remain- 
ed but a short time. Rutledge Bowles disliked 
him; treated him, in fact, so—so scornfully that | 
we were compelled to dismiss him.” 

Again we touch the chord whereby we at 
least intended this chapter should be keyed, and 
repeat, Blessed be the spring-time of youth! 
How swiftly the days melted into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, with the young pastor. 
His sermons were most carefully prepared—too 
directly aimed at the point in view to be very 
rhetorical, but pleasing from their evident sin- 
cerity and pith. ‘To pay more attention to the 
fullness and flow of words was a lesson he was 
afterward to learn. It was, you know, as he 
grew old that Edmund Burke grew so sublimely 
rhetorical. But no one could be more ignorant 
of exactly the kind of sermon he was to preach 
on any occasion than was the preacher himself. 
At one time he would prepare with great eager- | 
ness some special discourse, to find, jn actually 
preaching it, that it was nothing special at all— } 
the reverse rather. Again, he would go into 
the pulpit with some preparation of which he 
was heartily ashamed, to find, from his own 
feeling and the evident interest of the congrega- 
tion, that it was far better than he had ever 
dome before. One Sabbath when he would count 
confidently on having quite a crowded congre- 
gation, he would be chilled to the soul to find 
but a small one. Another Sabbath, counting 
glogmily upon but a sparse attendance, he would 
be encouraged by a house full. Now he would 
be led to count assuredly upon certain persons 
becoming members of the church, to be disap- 
pointed instead; and to receive, unexpectedly, 

rsons into membership of whom he had never 

oped such a thing. ‘To-day would he be en- 
couraged by the unaccountable presence of cer- 
tain individuals at church; and on the next oc- 
casion annoyed by the unaccountable absence 
of others. 

This week he would attend some funcral, and 
wonder at the apathy to the important spiritual 
concerns thus brought to mind on the part of 
those present; wondering most of all at his own 
inability, standing beside the open coffin, with 
the cold face beneath his hand, to set forth, as 
he would, those spiritual truths. The next week 
would be illuminated with some unexpected or 
long-expected wedding, with all the incidents 
therewith connected. 

And there, also, was the pastoral visitation; 
the conversing with persons from whom all the 
machinery of Archimedes could not have drawn 
out more than Yes and No during the interview. 
However, there was placid, sensible Mrs. Sorel ; 
practical Guy Brooks ; delightful Mr. Ellis, with 
whom he could converse. Crusty as Mr. Fer- 
guson was too, the young minister soon learned 
to keep plenty of sea-room in conversation be- 
tween himself and the Scotchman’s hidden reefs : 
learned even to keep aloof, with a mariner’s in- 
Stinct of a storm, from the Scotchman altogeth- 
er when that Scotchman was all reef and break- 
ers. And so passed the days along. 

_ Perhaps there was not one thing in his charge 
in the least degree as he had dreamed it would 
be—pleasures and pains all different; yet it was 
@ great work'and a good work, and a work in 
which he laid himself out with joy. The ve 
buying the ground for the new church, the plan- 
ning of the building, the raising the money, was 
an epic of interest for months. And the actual 
erection of the edifice, from foundation to weath- 
cr-vane, it was a daily joy and rejoicing. We 
say nothing of his intercourse with the workmen 
during this period; with almost every nail and 
shingle’ and plank the young pastor had inti- 
Inate acquaintance from their arrival on the 
ground until finally adjasted to their place. 

The months of picnicking—if we may so speak 


loose scantlings on tressels for seats, and a pine 
table a foot across for pulpit, was accompanied 
with a purer pleasure than the worship in many 
a stately edifice all granite and walnut, fresco, 
and velvet. The obtaining of the church bell, 
from the instant of the conception of the idea in 
the head of Mrs. Bowles, until its first peal rang 
upon the ears so attentive to hear it that Sab- 
bath morning, was one long and pleasurable ex- 
citement. And the painting, pewing, furnish- 
ing the church throughout, in which the ladies 
threw,themselves with their inseparable and in- 
alicnable love for adornment in all its ramifica- 
tions—was that a matter without dcep interest 
to the pastor, as well as to many others? There 
was the ee choir; the most unexpect- 
ed discovery of Mr. Ferguson's splendid bass, a 
mere growl hitherto under his grizzly beard, de- 
veloping now into music—a hard and stiff old 
Memnon smitten by the sun; culminating in 
the suggesting, subscribing for, obtaining, and 
actually using an instrument. It is imposéi- 
ble to pass lightly over that. And the Ladies’ 
Fairs also, from t!me to time, for this object and 
for that; the Sabbath-school celebrations of 
ribboned and rosy and hungry children; the 
grand efforts at tract distribution for the en- 
tire town; the purchase and arrival of a grand 
Qengregational Library; the building of a study 
for the pastor; the presenting him of sudden 
— linen and altogether unexpected writing- 
desks. 

Oh, blessed period of life, when a man is fairly 
at his life’s work, with Youth and Health and» 
Hope his close companions! Blessed period 
when, like a swimmer fresh to his task, there is 
a joy in every fibre at the very encountering and 
mounting and leaving behind the opposing bil- 
lows as they come! Time of exaltation, when 
every defect discovered in one’s self is a joy, in 
the hope of henceforth destroying the same; 
when evéry enemy unintentionally made learns 
the novice how henceforth to act so as to secure 
instead a thousand friends; when every oppos- 
ing circumstance is. but a something, the path 
over which leads one that much higher above 
what he was before! But, O youth thrice bless- 
ed, when the Telemachus accompanied by Men- 
tor is realized, more than realized, in him who, 
engaged in the service of an incarnate God in- 
stead, walks ever with that God during all the 
day, kneeling morn and night in communion, 
fellowship, friendship closer and sweeter than 
the world knows beside with that friend and 
brother! ‘There is too entire an identity be- 
tween the life of him who is doing the will of 
God on earth and him who is doing the will of 
God in heaven, for the happiness and energy 
of the one in heaven not to be very much the 
energy and happiness of the other on earth. 

In nothing was it more evident how fully en- 
gaged the young pastor was with his work, and . 
how entirely it filled and satisfied his heart and 
his hands, than his entire forgetfulness as to the 
making of money; that is, as to the accumulat- 
ing any property at all. It never occurred to 
him to place at interest what remained over of 
his salary at the end of the year; it went every 
cent to gifts for the children of the Sabbath- 
school, and donations to benevolent objects. 
When he first arrived in Somerville had he only 
bought a few town lots at the nominal price then 
asked, in a few years he would have had even 
wealth, It never occurred to him for an in- 
stant; even the purchasing of a lot for his own 
home in the future was done only at the sugges- 
tion of friends. People who owned a few head 
of cattle when he arrived in Somerville had 
whole herds thereof by natural increase in a few 
years. Why could he not have done the same? 
‘There was Mr. Neely, the schéolmaster—with his 
first earnings ffom his.school he had bought a 
likely negro woman, and now he had quite a 
family of young negroes, uporf even the youn- 
gest of which he could have realized five hundred 
dollars any day. ‘‘ And why,” Mrs. Warner fre- 
quently asked, ‘could not Mr. Arthur have done 
the same thing?” Yes, it is with pain that we 
frankly state this new weakness in one whom we 
would fain have the reader love. Devotion to 
his calling? Certainly. But such thonghtless- 
ness, such utter lack of reference to his future 
wife and children! We would paint him in 
brighter colors if we dared; better tell the truth 
of him though. Truth is, ‘The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light!” 

One thing is certain—he grew steadily in the 
confidence and esteem even of those who ac- 
knowledged his deplorable lack of worldly wis- 
dom, Yet ‘*men will praise thee when thou 
doest well to thyself; perhaps they would have 
thought that mueh the more of him if he had 
been accumulating property all the while; but 
let uS recount nothing but the truth about him 
though the heaven@ifall. 

Yes, so far in his ministry the young pastor 
toiled with enthusiasm and joy. From the first 
he can ‘be said to have had but one definite 
trouble; and that trouble had quick, sharp, 
black eyes, which saw every thing going on in 
Somerville and a great deal more; and that 
trouble had a tongue, and such a tongue! Ver- 
petually was Mrs. Warner seeing something dread- 
ful here, and strongly suspecting something worse 
there, and painfully but positively assured of dis- 
aster in the future, and pouring all herself abroad 
upon such matters every where. Any chemist 
who had enumerated the ingredients compos- 
ing the atmosphe# of Somerville, and, in men- 
tioning oxygen, nitrogen, vapor, and carbonic 
acid, had failed to mention Mrs. Warner as 2 
chicf constituent clement of that atmosphere, 
would Have been woefully mistaken. That one 
lady managed to keep the place surcharged with 
anecdotes, rumors, suspicions, surmises, p!0} h- 
ecics—all personal, and all of a painful nature 
tu u degree surpassing human power of produc - 
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ants, children, h nid, in fact, was 
the theme upon which she dilated most free 
and fully. Neat and energetic housekeeper 4s 
Mrs. Warner was, it was certainly not at home 
only that she washed her “dirty: linen.” Some 
of it showing, in her hands, so véry dirty, too. 
As the years rolled by the canal gates had 
been too often opened to close now at all. But 
her children did not particularly mind, her serv- 
ants had grown used to it, her husband was too 
old a sailor upon the tossing deck and amidst 
the whistling gales of his home not to have 
come to regard it all as the ordinance of nature. 
Every day he grew fatter and balder and more 
stooped about the head, more slovenly about the 
person, quite a :weather-beaten mariner, but 
wonderfully forbearing and mild. But then her 
table, and her exquisitel¥®neat and clo¢k-work 
household! If one were but stone-blind and 
— deaf, or a philosopher—Socrates say— 
e could live even under Mrs. Warner's roof. 
And all these months Mr. Arthur continues 
with Mrs. Bowles. The idea never occurred to 
her in that form; but her guest was to her all 
that Rutledge “Bowles would have been had he 
instead tenanted the little office in the front 
yard all this time—rather more perhaps. . 
‘*And Mr. Arthur is such a vast assistance to 
Alice in her studies,” said Mrs. Bowles to Mrs. 
Sorel one day; ‘‘and they have read a great 
deal of history together, too. Mr. Arthur takes 
a pleasure natural to a scholar in such things. 
Really I belicve Alice is improved beyond her 
years—more thoughtful, too. I hope to return 
to Charleston as soon as Rutledge Bowles is set- 
tled in the practice of the law there. It is too 
soon to speak of such things yet, I am aware; 
but if Alice is finally marricd into one of the old 
families there I will be satisfied.” 
And placid Mrs. Sorel only smiled in her quiet 
way, and said nothing upon the subject whatever. 


in 


THE “IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


Br tox ActTuor or THe “Siimwens Parrks.” 


Oxr of the wisest statesmen of the age has coined 
an immortal sentence and applied it so pertinently 
that it has become as ‘‘ household! words” through- 
out the land. May I be pardoned for borrowing it 
an applying it to the war that is daily being waged 
between the wives and mothers of this glorioug re- 
public and the so-called servants, domestics, help, 
or whatever you may please to call them? 

Uh tliat I could dip my‘pen in fire, and thus light 
up the truths I am about to utter; that I might 
bring before the eyes of the people this yreat social 
ulcer that is sapping the lives of the no)lest race of 
women the world ever saw! I do not hesitate to 
say there is not a wife or mother, in the land but 
will overlook the shortcomings of her servants, if 
they try to do their duty, and their wrong-doings 
are mistakes only. If there are mistresses who re- 
fuse to do this, they are the exceptions that prove 
the general rule. But it is the indifferent and ma- 
licious servants with whom we have to deal; it is 
those who live in fine houses and have mistresses to 
co their bidding, the finer the house the more help- 
less their victims. I would speak of the cook, who, 
in winter time, boils eyes in the tea-kettle for her 
own delicate breakfast while the steak is sent to the 
dining-room not fit tobeeaten. The amiable Jones 
says, ‘*What is the matter with the steak? I 
bought the best inthe market. Arabella, my dear, 
if you would only look after domestic affairs a little 
more I think we should be repaid in home comforts.” 
Arabella heaves a great sizh, shuts her mough close, 
and wishes that she might be the couk and chamber- 
maid, and yet have the power of coming to break- 
fast in a dainty morning-gown with a thousand lit- 
tle pet curls around her face ; for Jones insists that 
she shall wear her hairfrizzed. Jones is fastidjous 
about these things; wants his little wife to look a 
little better than any body’s else; this is Jones’s 
pet weakness. Poor Arabella knows where the 
trouble lies, but where is the remedy? Her head 
begins to ache, nerves all upset for the day, and sh 
begins to fear that Jones doesn’t love her as he u 
to, though the honev-moon is scarcely over. She 
comes to the conclusion that married life isn’t her 
‘*forte;” while the amiable Jones goes to his office 
with a shadowy remembrance of those bachelor 
breakfasts at Delmonico's, and wondering whether 
his home will ever resemble his neighbor's across 
the street, who, by-tlhe-way, has a wife who has 
sacrificed herself on the funeral pile of her husband. 
"Tis true she has not been entirely consumed ; there 
is just enough left for locomotion; but that genial, 
bright, wide-awake look has vanished from her coun- 
tenance, showing that she was made of colors that 
would not wash in the beginning, and yet the wash- 
ing process has been k@pt up for an unlimited: pe- 
ried. Said wife is cook when cook fails to do her 
duty ; is nurse when the children are ill; in fact, is 
just as much a martyr as any Brahmin widow, the, 
only difference consisting in the fact that she is a 
longer time in dying. I am speaking of the mar- 
tyred sisterhood who have not the strength to en- 
dure life’s perpetual warfare. * 

Mrs. Stowe—whom I reverence for her efforts in 
the behalf-of the amelieration of woman's trials— 
says the houses must be built with the flour-bar- 
rel, spices, corn-meal, and mouse-traps all in one 
corner ; and the conservatory is to open off from all 
these; and the wives and daughters must do all the 
work. Now, this is all charming and very beauti- 
ful, but it happens that her advice comes too late ; 
and what are we todo in such acase? It happens 
that our house is already built, and no persuasion 
on my part will make my beloved Job pull ont the 
internal arrangement, and fix it according to Mite. 
Stowe’s programine, And I have every season 
believe there are thousands of matrons in thie ¢ceun- 
try who have husbands as hard to convince a¢#ob 
Slinmens. 

Lut suppose I succeed in having the house ar- 
ranged accordingly, and suppose Job should acci- 
dentall, become the father of twins once a year, 

woulin't | be excused from doing my own work, 


I the Freedmen’s Bureau 


and my daughters, the aforesaid twins, be excused on 
account of size and weakness of museles? And sup- | mire that feline arrangement of yours, only I fear 


etable soup under my invalid nose? Wouldn't I 
be excused from dying, just ‘In self-defense, leaving 
Job and the twins to the care of a gentle Xantippe, 
who would sigh in a very short time, ‘‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown ?” 

Again, Mrs Stowe says we must make every 
thing so pleasant for the servants that gentle peo- 
ple in decayed circumstances will be glad to take 
these places for the sake of a home; and that, in 
some unaccountable way, we must remove the stig- 
ma of servitude, and make it as honorable as a Pro- 
fessorship in a College. 1 might as well attempt 
to snatch the brightest part of a rainbow to make a 
neck-tie for my beloved Job. There is no poetry in 
scouring knives, unless these same knives are to re- 
flect some loved one’s visage ; and ds Job is the only 
masculine about the house, I prefer to have the po- 
etry confined to the library. The relation between 
mistress and servant is as devoid of sentiment as a 
geometrical figure. We must grapple with facts— 
not fancy. Suppose I succeed in finding the gen- 
teel person who will come for the sake of a home— 
are they not of all others those whom I dread most ? 
Wouldn’t I not only have my own trials to bear but 
theirs also? Are not my hands full to plethora, 
and my heart to bursting, training up young Ike 
for the twenty-ninth President, and devising plans 
to keep Job away from that interesting club? And 
wouldn’t I feel so tender that | should have to get 
another girl to do their work? And are they not 
the very ones to forget who is the mistress of the 
house, not from any bad inclination, but mere force 
of habit ? 

This same worthy woman, whose shoe-latchets 
I feel unworthy to unloose, says we must elevate 
labor As we can not bring the servants up to us, 
we must go down to them, as this is the aye tor the 
elevation of the masses. Perfectly as Genius has 
sugar-vvated the pill, nevertheless it sticks in the 
throats of amillion of matrons. Slight as the task 
may seem, the cleansing of the Augean stables by 
Hercules is no comparison to tle task. 

“We have no way of judging the future bat by 
the past.” It never has been done, even when Rome 
was at its zenith of power and glory; and sail we, 
the American wives and mothers, throw ourselves 
under this car of Juggernaut that Erin and Africa 
may ascend to their proper sphere? Anna E, Dick- 
inson says, it is a glorious thing to die for the black 
man; but I notice she is as plump as a partridge, 
Apparently a long way from transmigration, and I 
fear those who preach most are the least apt to 
practice. 

The irrepressible conflict wages. 
+ ? While the American wives and mothers 

amply supplied with brains they are perishing 
for the wan so much bone and muscle. These 
much needed commodities are found in foreign coun- 
tries—why not here? It can not be owing to our 
peculiar institutions, The fact that “help is washed 
upon our shores by the tide of emigration” does not 
change the nature of that help? If they are ‘in- 
dustrious and orderly in their own country why 
should they not continue to be so after their arrival 
here? And here is the pivot of the whole difficulty. 
American house-keepers must have unity of action. 

Would General Grant have succeeded in quelling 
the rebellion, no matter how brave and capable he 
has proved himeelf to be, had he gone forth unat- 
tended and alone? After a given period it must be 
announced that no help will be employed without 
bringing satisfactory reference from the last place. 
This must be strictly adhered to. It may even be 
necessary to form ourselves into a Union league, 
with ramifications extending to the farthest hamlet 
in the land, so remote and is this moral 
leprosy. Servants must be given to understand 
that mistakes will be pardoned, but indifference and 
malevolence will cause instant dismissal. Every 
servant must be made to know, if they do not per- 
form their duty, the consequences will instantly be 
meted out to them, and every mistress must nerve 
herself to endure every trial until the dawn of the 
new morning. 

This is a work of time; but we must set our 
faces, flint-like, in the right direction, and we arg 
sure to triumph. ‘‘The battle is not to the strong 
alone, but to the vigilant, the active, the brave.” 
No great good is achieved without a struggle. Ev- 
ery earthly birth is ushered in with pain. But I 
hear voices: ** Who will cook the breakfasts and 
do the chamber-work during this transition peri- 
od?” A couple of sleek, tidy cats must be pro- 
cured to wash the few dishes. The dirt about the 
house may be allowed to accumulate—it will pro- 
tect every thing just as snow protects the farmer’s 
crop. Husband must be sent to-any respectable 
restaurant near by—said husband will make no ob- 
jection if he feels assured that household expenses 
will be reduced in the mean time. Children just 
be fed on baker’s bread and molasses, and we must 
make our own tea with our own fair hands. Blinds 
must be kept closed, and all outward indications of 
“Not at bome” must be kept up to frighten away 
company. ‘ Last but not least,” we must be buoyed 
up with the exultant feeling that we have the pow- 
er in ourown hands. Should we become ill in the 
mean time we will have a pitcher of water and a 
baker's cynst laid on our table. And should we die, 
better die a naturel death than of an overdose of 
Erin or the Black plague. Let us be resolved that 
we will not die in this struggle—that we will fight 
the good fight till the rebellion is ended. We have 
the national resources of men and money, and we 
can hold out until the enemy’s strength is cutirely 
exhausted. Oh for the glorious time when the ia- 
telligence offices are overflowing, and the officers of 
with the black mill- 
stone they have hung about their necks! Will it 
not be a foreshadowing of the new millennium ? 

Having finished the above literary balloon, before 
cutting the cords loose I laid it before my beloved 


What is to be 


Job with the apple-pie at lunch-time. ‘*‘ Pretty 
fair article so tar as coudiments are coneerned, but 


pose I was able to have the easy-Chair wheeled to 
the open door of the conservatory, would it be agree- — 
able to have Bridget making flannel cakes and veg- | 


| you don’t intend it as any thing practical? I ad- 


a crusade against the cats; but as a cat has nine 
lives, I'll bet on them every time.” Can youim- 
agine how the Princess Badroulbodour looked when 
the Genie told her that a roe’s egg must be hung in 
the middle of her chamber before the palace would 
be perfection? Two great pearls, surpassing any 
of Ball, Black, & Co., glistened on my cheeks. Job 
instantly soared to his proper element, and says: 

‘* Little wife, the hardest lesson for us all to learn 
is submission to the ine vituble. Could your two hands 
lift up the pitcher that holds the Atlantic Ocean 
and pour it on the Western continent, it would not 
cover the mountains until every little hill and yal- 
ley was submerged. And just so long as the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, just so long this same 
state of affairs will continue.” I interrupted him, 
saving, ‘‘ Job, you see the difficulty through a man's 
eyes.” ‘They are all I happen to have for the 
present.” ‘* But I feel sure that I am in the right.” 
‘** Women are generally afflicted that way ; but what 
excellent apple-pie, Starry!” ‘* The cook left a week 
ago,” I sobbed. ‘* Let us be thankful, Starry, that 
our happiness doesn’t depend on servants. [ll 
take another piece of that apple-pie, and you may 
expect me home to dinner to-day. Home is the 
place for a man after all.” The smoke of the sacri- 
tice ascended, and | am still living to tell the tale. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘*No man ever felt any thing but irritation at seeing a 
woman's gown doing the business of the crossing sweeper, 
or attached any value to the amount of open-work dis- 

yed beneath a looped-up skirt. If young ladies would 

ut believe it—or rather, perhaps, if they did but attach 

any importance to it when they do believe it—a man will 

be perfectly satiefied with their appearance, so far as these 

considerations are concerned, if their petticoats are spot- 
lessly clean and their stockings guiltless of a wrinkle." 


So says the London Saturday Rericw, oracularly. We 
know not how it may be in London, but we unhesitating- 
ly affirm that petticoats and stockings “ spotlessly clean” 
are virtues unattainable in this city by ladies who prome- 
nade the streets. Yet of the scores of ** fair women” whom 
one meets in Broadway on a bright afternoon very few 
seem to realize this fact, though every body knows it. 
To be sure, the rich drapery is gathered up in pretty fee 
toons, and the gay petticoat is a vast improvement on the 
white ene. But with what appropriateness or good taste 
are such gorgeous fabrics as we constantly see worn in 
our dirty streete? Costly silks of delicate hues meet one 
at every step; and yet a passing omnibus, splashing 
threugh the mud, leaves a fatal stain upom the fabric, and 
a drop of melting suow tarnishes its lustre. Such toilets 
are suitable only for the drawing-room; and even though 
one may afford thus to destroy her wardrobe, such waste 
is not only wrong but in bad taste. ‘ 

For such streets as we have, at this season, plain wool- 
en fabrics are the most suitable wear: the French meri- 
noes and linseys, the Empresa cloth, avd even the stout 
water-proof—all are serviceaMle and pretty, and are to be 
obtained in every variety. 


An exchange gives the following, which may suggest to 
careful wives the reason why their husbands’ “ dickeys” 
never **have a gloss” on then: 


‘+ Biddy,” said Mrs. Pennywise, *‘there is little starch 
in the daegs this week, and altogether the clothes do 
not look very nicely.” 

** And shure you must remember, ma'am, I git but siv- 
in and sixpence for my labor. If you would have them 
rael nate you must rise on my wages.” 

“And what. would nine shillings do for me, Biddy? 
inyuired her mistress. 

** And faith it would stiffen them more; but it takes tin 
and s to put on the fine gloss.” 

“ how would two dollars work, Biddy?" aa 

iligant you never would know the cotton from linen.” 

“* So, Biddy, you are disposed to make a ‘strike’ if I 
would have my work done to my liking." 

“Och! no, mem; it’s not me that will ever break the 

by striking; it’s an ill woman that would lift 
ber finger to her mistress; and I tell Patrick O’Fla- 
herty so when he bid me strike on ye. It's not me that 
would do the dirty thing for all the money in Ameriky.” 

** Well, Biddy, then after this day we will try the nine- 
shilling system." 

“* And, by the powers, Mr. Peunywise shall be stiffened, 
but I won’t promise to gloss him!” 


The following commanication, which has just come to 
hand, will explain iteelf: 

“ Dear a very good thing done at a con- 
cert the other night. Tiekets were onedollar. And there 
were twelve pieces on the . Eight cents and a 
third apiece. Rather But after the good pieces the 
r hands, and stamped their feet, 
and cried ‘encore,’ until the binger or the player came 
back again and gave another piece. So we got sixteen 
pieces instead of twelve. Net price six cents and a quar- 
ter each, which, es times go, is cheap. 

‘Tt strikes me that would be a good remedy for high 
prices. When the milkman brings « quart of milk and 
asks ten cents for it let the servant girl clap her hands, 
and let the milkman immediately pour in a pint more 
gratis. When a lady goes to Stewart's, and buys a silk 
dress at three dollars a yard, she should give a few rounds 
of applause, and the shopman should immediately cut her 
off apother dozen yards free of expense. When a 

: visits the sheemaker’s and gets fitted with a 
im ery ‘bravo! ‘encore! and let the 
shoemaker throw in a pair of slippers. In like manner 
when a subscriber to Magazine writes in enthu- 
siastic commendation of the work you should send him the 
Weekly without charge. 

‘* It appears to me that the generu! adoption of this prin- 
ciple would open the way all = 

“Yours tru Srones.” 

“ P.8.—The topic suggests that what has led to the ex- 
tensive feeling that it won't do to appleud in church is, 
that it would to the minister's preaching his sermon 
over again.” 

A young man in Portsmouth, New Hampehire, on & 
wager of $500, recently walked a hundred miles in as many 
consecutive hours without sleep. Throughout the time 
his nervous excitement was kept up by strong tea. His 
head was bandaged and bathed frequently with rum and 
alum. He often stumbled from weakness and weariness. 
The fourth and lact day was one of wearines«, aching limbs, 
aching head, and prostration. _ He required to be sup 
ported as he went his hourly rounds. In the 95th hour he 
fainted and fell. Every hour bf the last four he was 
bathed all over with rum and alum. In the 99th hour he 
again fell in faintness. The last hour at length arrived, 
and with his assistants he completed his mile in 33 min- 
ute A terrible reaction took place afterward, and con- 
stant medical attendance and careful nursing alene saved 
his life. The only sensible thing in connection with this 
foolish and wicked expenditure of strength is the concla- 
sion to which the misguided young man arrived when the 
affair was over: “ That ten times the amount of money he 
had received would not induce Lim to make a like effort.” 


The following singular a originates in Connecti. 
cit: 

Norwalk is exercised about bedy-snatchers, who, on Sune 
day night dug up the body of a young lady who had 
been buried t afternoon, and succeeded beyond their 
anticipations. She had been buried while in a cataleptic 
fit, and, upon being expose! to the night air, animation 
was restored. The resurrectiniets fled, and «he walked 
home. Her parents refused t» admit her, believing her 
to be a ghoet. Si then went to the house of a young 
man to whom she was engaged. He took her in, and og 
Monday morning they were married. ) 


Under the head of Txke Notice,” Martha FE. Lucas 
publishes the following spicy paragraph in the San Jog 
(California) Courier : 

““My husband, Robert Lucas, haviug advertised me in 
last week's paper asthaving left his bed and board without 

ust cause, and forbidding the public from trusting me on 

is account, I wish to state that the bed was mine before I 
married him; and as for board, he never gave me any 
since he me. He has spent « fortune since I 
married him; and as for credit, | could not get the strin 
of my children’s shoes on his word. I hereby caution the 
public not to trust him on my account, as I shall pay no 
debts of his contracting.” 


It is stated that the United States Telegraph Company 
have reduced their rates for messages between New York 
and Eastern cities fifty per cent. The rates are now for 
.ten words to Boston, thirty cents; to New Haven or Hart- 
ford, twenty cents. It may be hoped that this ‘elegraphe 
to us a general fall in prices. 

Ié is said that the last male aboriginal inhabitant of Tas- 
mania, dr Van Diemen’s Land, was present at a recent 
ball of the Governor of Hobart Town (the capital), aceim- 
panied by three women, the only living representatives of 
their tribe, who numbered in the first of this century from 
5000 to T000. 


Strange as it may seem, the following abamrd epitaph is 
said to have been actually copied from « tombstope in « 
church-yard : 

This to the memory of Ellen Hill, 

A woman who would alway have her will, 

She snubbed ber husband, though sbe made gvod bread, 
And on the whole he’s rather glad she’s dead. 

She whipped her children (and she drank her gin) 
Whipped virtue out, and whipped the devil in. 
May all such women go to some great fold 

Where they through all etergity can scold! 

In pleasant eontrast is thi curious epitaph, focud in 
Cornwall, England, to the mer ory of Rev. Mr. Colton and 
wife: 


Forty-nine 
She first departing, he tried 
To live without her, could not, and he diea™ 
Coleridge classifies readers as follows: 
1. Sponges, who absorb all they read, and return i§ 
nearly in the same state, only a little dirtied. 


2. Sand-glaseee, who retain nothing, and are content to 
get through a book for the sake of getting througli the 
time. 


they lived, man and wife, 


3. Strain-bags, who retain merely the dregs of what 
they read. 

4. Moral diamonds, eqnally rare and profitable, who 
_— by whabthey read, enable others to profit by it 


In the latest fashiou-reperts from secross the waters wae 


~ find that for some time past blue has decidedly been the 
favorite color among young ladies who have officiated as 
bridemaids. White musiia or white ailk dremes (as the 
case may have been), trimmed with blue, bine sashes round 
the waist, and blue flowers ip the hair, had become a sort 
of livery amovpg them. Blue appeared ta be the color se- 
lected as a matter of course. But the favorite hue is as 
last losing its place—probably it has beem voted too com- 
mon, or possibly the winter seasop haa had eomething to 
do with its being cast aside; but, decidediy, it is now giv- 
ing place to the warmer and more glowing shades of scap 
let and cerise. 

We have been present at several fashionable weddings 
of late, and have remarked that red trimmings of some 
shade have been invariably selected by the bridemaide aa 
ornaments to their white dresses. The scarlet velvet 
trimmings upon white silk dresses prove very effective, 
and are particularly appropriate to the present dreary sea- 
son of the year. 


At a recent fashionable wedding in London the bride- 
maids wore rich white gros grain dresses, trimmed! round 
the skirt with two graduated rows of scarlet ribbon vel- 
vet; scarict llama mantles, trimmed all round the edge 
and up the centre of the back with an insertion of white 
Cluny guipure; white tulle bonnets, with scarlet flowers. 
The bride’s dress was magnificent in material as well as 
in proportions, for the skirt trained certainly more thaw 
one yard and a half along the aisle as the fair lady walked 
up to the altar. It consisted of rich white satin, cut out 
in wide deep scollops round the edge of the skirt, cach 
scollop measuring more than twelve inches in breadth; 
bouillunnés of tulle follewed the outline of the scollup a 
short distance up the skirt, and xbove the Louillonaés 
were ruchings of satin and a splendid Brussels lace 
flounce. 

We may be permitted to question whether a bride's 
dress cut with a train a yard and a half long is not very 
inconvenient to its wearer. Were ita Court train, which; 
as every one knows, ‘is separate from the dress, it is 
manageable adjunct, for on getting in and out of a car- 
riage it can be thrown over the arm and carried graceful- 
ly; but when the ekirt itself is cut with a train two yards 
long, then it appears to involve a ceremony of rolling and 
unpolling previous to entering the church and returning 
to the carriage, which must be even more unpleasing to 
the lady who wears it than to the spectators who witne:s 
the ceremony. 


two sisters, one married and the other single, are to ap- 
pear as birds, The eldest is to represent a swallow, and 
the youngest a humming-bird. ‘he first will wear » 
white satin dress, with swallows round the lower part of 
the skirt, arranged as a trimming: the front of the bodice 
will be white satin, and the hack black velvet, cut as coat 
with ends, so as to represent the long-pointed tail of « 
swallow : one swallow with outstretched wings is placed 
on each shoulder, and a large one will form the thead- 


dress. 


young lady wears & shot emeraid-green satin skirt, orna- 
mented with humming-birds, the thgost and wines 
which are made up with veritable feathers from ‘icse 
most gorgeousty-colored among little These wings 
and breasts are placed flat upon the material, and at « 
short distance have all the effect of s flight of birds sud- 
denly stayed in their passage through the air by the green 
satin. The bodice Jooks as though it were fastened with 
humming-birds of almoet microscopic dimensions, so nit 
note are their These birds are represented, 
not in feathers, but in brilliant metallic substances, which 
seemingly change color with every position they are placed 
in. The bodice is made of ruby velvet, embroidered ith 
white bugle beads, and the head-drese coneists of three 


humming-birds lighting amidst the curls 


At a propred Fancy Ball in Paris, it is announced that - 


The humming-bird will be much more brilliant. The | 
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KATTIE AND “THE DEI.” 


Ix @ certain village pf Bohemia lived a peasant 


woman called Kattie. She possessed a little hut 


her own, a yarden, and a small income; bat ha 


she rolled in wealth, not a tad would have ventured | 


to say—‘* Kattie, will you be mine?” for she was 
snappish as a cat of the) woods, and owned a tongue 
which worked like a flajl. She bad an old mother, 
providentially as deaf ab a log, and her she seolded 
from morning till night, so that her voice was audi- 
ble half a mile off. If any ne_zghbor omen her 
cottage, she spat, and set up her back, ail hissed 
so that the intruder was only too glad to escape 
without a scratched fate. When any one passed 
her door, Kattie flung him a spiteful word; and was 
only too glad if the pagser stopped tu retaliate, for 
if he had an ugly expression to cast at her, she had 
a dozen to pelt him with in return. 

iy the time that she had reached the age of forty, 
without having found ai lover. all the—milk of hu- 
mau kindness she never had, which might acidulate 
—lut all the vinegar of her nature had become Con- 
centrated Sulphuric Acid, ready to blacken and burn 
any thing with which it came in contact. 

I:- is the custom in Bohemia for young people 
to resort to the tavern jon Sunday afternoon for a 
dance. As soon as the| fiddle or bagpipe is heard, 
the lads run into the streets, the girls appear at the 
cultage doors, and the children peep out of the win- 
dows. Youtig men and women then follow the mu- 
sicians to the inn, aud the dance begins. 

Kattie was always the tirst to follow the fiddler, 
and to appear in the publichouse. ‘There she saw 
the lads whirling about With the lasses, but never in 
all her life had she beeninvited by any one to dancc; 
Sanday after Sunday she tried her luck, and hoped 
against hupe; no man solicited her hand as a part- 
ner. Well!” said -he,/impetuously, one Sunday, 
“here am I getting an old woman, and I have never 
danced yet! never saw any thing like the lads here! 
Such a set of clowns!) This is provoking. ~1‘d 
dance with any one—with the old Deil himself, if 
he were to ask me!” anfl she snapped: her fingers, 
and stamped on the round. 

She bustled the sat down, and looked 
about her at the whirling, merry figures. Suddenly 
a gentleman in huntsman’s suit came into the room, 
seated himself at the tabile, called for beer. and had 
a tuinbler filled. Kunning, eve over the assem- 
11s, it rested on Kattie, He | “ng to his feet, 
walked across the room, and wath the most graceful 
bow, awl-with the most courteous air, offered her 
the slass. 

Kuttie, delighted at the attention, drank the beer 
with avidity, and made ftoom for the gentleman to 
seat himself at her side) After a few words had 
passed between them, the stranger flung some sil- 
ver to the fiddler, and lasked for a ‘‘solo.” The 
dancers deserted the centre of the room, cleared the 
area, and the gentleman led Kattie forth to dance. 

** Bless us all, it will rain to-morrow !” exclaimed 
the old people, opening Aheir eyes wide with aston- 
ishment. | 

The lads bit their fingers and the yirls hid their 
faces to conceal their laughter. But Kattie saw no 
on; she was radiant with joy. now that she had a 
chance of dancing ; and danced she would have, in 


| spite of the whole world laughing. 


| 
| 


All thatafternoon andall that evenin,: the strange 
gentleman danced with Katie, and wit ber ulone. 


He bought her gingerbread, almond-rock, and Jein- 
on-drops, aud she ate and sucked to her heart's con- 
tent. 

As soon as the dancing came to an eftd the stran- 
ger escorted her home. 

**Oh dear!” exclaimed Kattie; ‘‘ would that I 
might dance with you forever!” 

‘That is quite within the range of possibility,” 
replied the stranger. 

“Where do you live, Sir?” 

**Put your arms round my neck and I will whis- 
per to you.” Kattie did so, and, presto! the stran- 
get had become a devil, and was flying with her to 
his home—a place which need not be specitied. In 
he came at the door, bathed in a profuse perspira- 
tion ; for his necklace was a heavy one. 

** Now then, Kattic, let go,” said he. 

“Oh, never! never!” 

“ Come, there’s a dear soul, take your arms off.” 

** Dearest, never!" 

“Why, whom have you got here?” asked the 
Master of the spirit, in a voice of thunder which 
had in it a faint thrill of dismay. 

‘*K-K-K-attie,” panted the onfortunate devil, 
struggling to shake his fair load off. | 

** Kattie!” echoed his Majesty, leaping off his 
throne, casting aside his bifurcated sceptre, and 
turning—not exactly pale, but Oxford mixture; 
‘*Kattie! here’s an end to our quiet life, if 
woman becomes an inmate of Pandemonium. She'll 
bring the place down about our ears. Away with 
you, Moloch, and do not show your face in here till 
you have shaken off your dreadful encumbrance.” 

So there was nothing for it but that the quondam 
Jiiger should return to earth and free himself from 
the embrace of Kattie as best he might. 

He flew back wearily and despondingly, with a 


“decided crick in his neck. On reaching earth he 


seated himself on a flowery bank, and putting on a 
solemn expression, said, in a hollow voice : 

* Kattie, if vou do not let go I shall plunge you 
in molten brimstone !” 

**Oh,” replied she, with empressement, ‘‘I feel 
no pain so long as I am with you!” and she laid 
her head on his breast. 

‘* Ahem!” Moloch looked vacantly at the land- 
scape. ‘ Kattie!” he resumed, as a brilliant idea 
entered his head, and illumined his counte:snce 
with a momentary gleam of ghastly joy: ‘‘ Kate, 
I am so rich; I will give you a mountain of solid 
gold if you will only let go.” 

‘What! leave vou for filthy lucre? Never, 
never, never!” and she buried her head in his 
breast. 

‘* Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” said the spirit ; 
‘* what is to be done now ?” 

He rose and wandered despairingly over a deso- 
late moor which lay stretched before him. © 

Presently, staggering under his load, he came 
upon a young shepherd, in a sheep-skin with‘all its 
wool upon it. The evil spirit resumed its former 
human form, and the shepherd was consequently 
quite ignorant of who he was. 

“* Why, my good Sir, whom are vou carrying ?” 
asked the shepherd, in perplexity. 

“Ah, good friend, I scarcely know! why look 
you: I was walking peacefully along my way, 
without thinking of any thing in particular, when, 


erself to my neck, and will on no account let me 


Je a hop, skip, and jump, this woman fastened 
go. I want to carry her to the next village, and | 


there obtain my liberation ; but I am scarcely in a 
fit condition to do so, my knees are shivering under 


me.” ‘ 
‘*Come now,” said the compassionate peasaut, 


| 7 will help you; but T can not carry her for long, 


as I have my shcep to attend to: half the way— 
will that suit vou?” 

“Ah! I shall be thankful !” 

‘‘Now then you! hang yourself to me !”’ cried 
the shepherd, addressing Kattie. 

The woman looked round, oby<crved that the shep- 
herd was infinitely preferable to Moloch; he was 
good-looking and young. She let go her hold on 
the Deil, and click—she was fast as a spring-collar 
roundé the shepherd's neck. 

The man had now quite enough to carry, what 
with Kattie, and what with his immense sheep-skin 
dress; and in a very short while he was tired, and 
strove to disengage himself from his encumbrance. 
In vain! Kattie would not listen to his remon- 
strances, and the more he struggled the tighter she 
clung. 

Presently he came near a pool. Oh, if he could 
but cast herin! But how? Could he manage to 
slip out of k's sheep-skin? No harm trying; but 
it must be doe v-e-r-y cautiqusly—v-e-r-y gently. 
llist! he has :'ipped one arm out, and Kattie is 
none the wiser. Hist! he has slipped the other 
arm out, and Katie has not observed it. Now 
then! he slidés his hand stealthily up his breast, 
and unbuttons the cc lar. He has undone one but- 
ton, two, three—a bo * of the head, a splash, and 
Kuttie andthe sheep-ski, are in the pond. She sinks 
—-he rises; and her ex, iring eyes rest upon the 
shepherd and the evil spirt dancing in an ecstasy 
of delight on the bank. . 

best of friends!” exclaimed Moloch, .en- 
thusiastically, ** you have laidgne under a lasting 
@blixation ; you have imposed u,on me a debt of 
gratitude which I never can adequately discharge. 
But for you I might have had Kattie hanging round 
niv neck through eternity ; I might nerer have been 
alle toshake that woman off; and never,” continued 
the spirit. musingly, “ never is a very long word! 
Now, look vou here, shepherd—I am—” In fewer 
words than I could express it the spirit had de- 
scribed his nature t0the young man. ‘* Well, and 
being what I am, it lies in my power to repay you, 
in my poor way, for what you have done. I will 
forthwith proceed to the next town, and will en- 
ter intu and possess the Chancellor. As soon as 
all doctors and exorcists bave failed to free the 
Chancellor trom me, do you go to the town and of- 
fer, for the recompense of two bags of dollars, to 
liberat the Chancellor from the evil spirit which 
t.ments him, Then come up to the bedside, say 
‘Hocus pocus ! and I will fly away out of the win- 
dow, and enter into and possess the Prime Min- 
ister. When all other means of cure have failed, 
do you volunteer, at the price of two sacks of gold 
pieces, to free the Prime Minister, Come to him, 

» say as before, ‘Hocws pocus!’ and I will fly from 
him throngh the window, and possess the Kin. 
} Aud now, I warn you, beware how you venture to 
attempt to expell me from the body of the Kiny. 
Should you, notwithstanding this caution, risk the 
attempt, I shall infallibly tear you in pieces, limb 
from limb.” 

The shepherd expressed his acknowledynient in 
the best and most appropriate terms of which he 
was master. ‘*Ta, ta!” said the Deil, as he spread 
his wings and flew away. 

‘*Ta, ta!” replied the shepherd, gravely, look- 
ing after him. Shortly after this a rumor spread 
through the country that the Chancellor was not 
quite—to put it mildly—what he should be. It was 
whispered aside that the Chancellor had been play- 
iny pretty pranks, and that it was asserted by pro- 
fessors of medicine and of theology that he was 
possessed by a bad spirit. All medicines, allo- 
pathic and homeopathic, having failed to cure the 
Chancellor, the clergy took him in hand and tried 
the last approved forms of exorcism, but the Chan- 
cellor, or rather the Chancellor's tenant, was proof 
against all ecclesiastical demonstrations. 

the young shepherd now came to the town, and 
loudly proclaimed his power to cure any one of dia- 
bolical possession. All other resources having failed, 
the King determined to give the shepherd a try, and 
so ordered him to visit, and prescribe for, the Chan- 
cellor. As soon as the peasant entered the room 
he saw that the condition of the highest law officer 
of the Crown was critical. Te was kicking his at- 
tendants, abusing them in language hardly consist- 
ent with the dignity of his position, and foaming at 
the mouth, | 

The shepherd demanded as his fee for curing him 
two sacks of dollars, and they were readily proin- 
ised. Henow approached the unhappy man, whose 
convulsions became more terrible as he drew near. 

‘Hocus pocus!” said the shepherd ore rotundo 
and with a solemn face, at the same time making 
various fanciful signs in the air with his hand. 
Away flew the spirit, shivering the panes of glass 
in the window into countless fragments on his way. 
The shepherd received his fee, and returned to his 


But it was soon noised abroad that something had 
gone wrong with the Prime Minister, and it w:is sur- 
mised that the demon which had been expelled from 
the Chancellor, had entered into the keeper of the 
King’s conscience —awkward, decidedly. What 
was to be done? Regular practitioners were ap- 
plied to first, as a matter of course, the allopaths 
sapped the Minister's constitution with*violent med- 
icines without expelling the evil spirit. The ho- 
méopaths did nothing at all, and the divines sent 
the devil to sleep. When all had failed, recourse 
was had to the quack, ang at the price of two sacks 
of gold pieces the shephefd agreed to perform a cure. 
The circumstances reselabled those in the former 
case, with one exception Nhe window was pruden- 
tially opened, and a glazicr'’s bill saved. But now 
the evil spirit struck at higher game, and he took 
full and undisturbed possession of the monarch. 

As might be expected, people were not oné 
ha’porth the wiser for experience, and the vsual 
allopathic, homeopathic, and. ecclesiastical 


ery one knew would be the case, a failure. Then 
they sent for the shepherd, but he refused to come. 
They sent again and offered a room full of gold dust, 
but he persisted in his refusal, remembering the 
devil's warning. The Prime Minister now ordered 
out a regiment of horse, and had the shepherid-ex- 
orcist brought will-he nil-he. In vain did the poor 
man protest his inability to cure the King; the 
Prime Minister insisted, and the Chancellor threat. 
ened to put the law in force, which required that 
the bird which could sing and wouldn't sing should 
be made to sing. Cowed by this threat the shep- 
herd determined to do his best. 

He entered the regal apartment. The King was 
howling and frothing at the mouth, and looked 
desperate. ‘‘Halloo!” roared the spirit within; 
‘vou here, shepherd? did not I warn you not to 
attempt to cast me out of his Majesty ?” 

“Steady,” said the shepherd, putting on an cx- 
pression of awe; and, stealing on tip-toe across tho 
roow, with his hand to his mouth, he whispered : 
‘‘Do you think me such a fool as to attempt any 
thing of the kind? ‘I’m only come to tell vor, 
dear friend, 1s out «Pr 
THE POND, AND IS INQUIRING AFTER you!” 

‘*Kattie!” gasped the devil. “Then I'm off!” 
and away he flew. 


N JEOPARDY. - 


I’m a bricklayer, [ am; and, what’s more. down 


{ in the country, where people ain’t. so particular 


about keeping trades distinct as they are in the 
great towns. | This may be seen any day in a geu- 
eral shop, where, as one might say, you can get any 
thing, from hal a quartern of butter up to a horn 
lantern; and down again to a hundred of short-c it 
brads—well, down in the country I’ve done a bi: ef 
a job now and then as a mason; and not so badly 
neither, I should suppose, for I got pretty well paid, 
considering, and didn’t hear muvre than the usual 
amount of growlin’ arter it was done—which js say- 
ing adeal. Ours ain't the most agfeeable of lives, 
and if it warn’t for recollecting a little about the 
dignity of labor, and such-like, one would often 
grumble more than one does, 

Some time ago—it don’t matter to vou, nof me, 
nor yet any body else, just when it was—work was 
precious slack down our way—all things considered, 
[ ain't a-going to tell vou where our way is. \ 
day's work’a week had been all I'd been able to cet 
for quite two months; so Mary, that’s my wife, 
used to pinch and screw, and serew and pinch, and 
keep on squeezing shilling arter shilling ont of tho 
long stocking, till at last it got so light that one 
morning she lets it fall upou the table, where, ia- 
stead of coming down with a good hearty spany, it 
fell softy and jest like a piece of cotton that was 
empty. And then, poor lass! she hangs on to my 
neck, and burst out a-crying that pitiful that I'm 
blest if I didn’t want my tose blowing about every 
quarter of a minute. I hadn't minded the screwing 
and pinching, not a bit of it) First week we went 
without our puddings. Wil, that wasn’t much. 
Second week we stopped my. hall-pints o’ beer. 
Third week I put my pipe out, Maryskep’ on say- 
ing that things must look tm 
have an ounce of the Be 
things didn’t look up, and; 
ing, we got down to the 
I suid jest now. 

hadn't much cared forth’ ping! 
my poor lass as got pinched the*mo: 
a-getting paler and thinner ever? day, tat! 
abear to see it. I run out o’ the house, and ®wn to 
Jenkins’s yard, where I'd been at work-last. I soon 
found Jenkins, and I says to him; “‘ Governor,” I 
suys, ‘this won't do, you know; a man can't live 
upon wind.” 

“True for you, Bill Stock,” he says. 

‘** And a man can’t keep his wife upou wind,” I 

says. 
“ Right vou are, Bill,” he says; and he went on 
and spoke as fair as a man could speak, and said he 
hadn't a job he could put me on, or he would have 
done itina minute. ‘I'm werry sorry, Bill,” he 
says; ‘‘ byt if times don’t mend, I tell you I'm 
a-going to do.” 

What's that ?” I says. 

“Go up to London,” he says; ‘‘and if I was a 
young man like you, I wouldn't stop starving duwn 
here, when they’re giving first-class wages up there, 
and when there’s building going on all round, as 
thick as thick, and good big jobs, too: hotels, aud 
railways, and bridges, and all sorts.” _ 

I faces round-sharp, and walks off home; for 
when a feller’s hungry and close up it lays hold on 
his temper as well as his stummick, more especially 
when there’s somebody belonging to him in the 
same fix. Sol walks off home, where I finds Marv 
a-lookin’ werry red-eved; and I makes 10 more ado 
but I gets my pipe, and empties the bit 0’ dust there 
was in the bottom o’ the jar into it, lights up, ard 
sits down aside of Mary, and puts my arm round 
her, jest as I used in old courting times; and then 
begins smokin’ an’ thinking. Werry slow as to tho 
fust, and werry fast as to the second; as smokin’ 
costs money, and the dust was dry; whereas think- 
ing came cheap jest then—and it’s sar-prising how 
ver can think on a empty inside. I suppose it is 


P because there’s plenty o’ room for the thoughts to 


work in. . 

Well, I hadn't been settin’ above a minute like 
this, when my lass lays her he my shoulder, 
and though she wouldn't let me &e it, I knowed 
she was a-giving way; but I didn’t take no notice. 
Perhaps I held her a little bit tighter; and there L 
sat thinking and watching the thin smoke, till I 
could see buildings, and scaffolds, and heaps o’ 
bricks, and blocks o’ stone, and could almost hear 
the ring o’ the trowels, and the ‘‘sar-jar” o’ the big 
stone saws, and there was the men a-ruuning up 
and down the ladders, and the gangers a-iving 
their orders, and all seemed so plain that I bevan 
to grow warm. And I keeps ov smoking till it 
seemed as though I was one of a great crowd o’ men 
standing round a little square wooden office place, 
and being called in one ag a time; and there I could 


Were tasked to recover the King, and proved, as evy- | see them a-takiu’ their six-and-thirty shillings and 
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two pounds apiece as fast as a clerk could book it. 
And then all at once it seemed to fade away, like 
a fog in the sun; andI kep’ on drawing, but nothing 
come, and I found as my pipe was out, “ad there 
was hothing left te light agen. So I «nocks the 
ashes out—what there was on ’em—and then I 
breaks the pipe up, bit by bit, and puts all the 
pieces in my pocket—right-hand trowsers-pocket. 
‘+ What for?” says you. 
Not! in’ at all, as I knows on; but that’s what I 
+ did; snd I am a-telling you what happened. Per- 
haps it was because I felt uncomfortable with no- 
thing to rattle in my pocket. Howsomever, my 
mind was made up; and brightening up, and look- 
ing as cheerful as if I’d six-and-thirty shillings to 
takeon Saturday, I says to her as was by my side: 
‘*Pollv, my lass, I’m a-agoing up to London!” 
‘Going where ?” she says, lifting up her head. 
‘‘London,” I says; and then I began to think 
about what going to London meant. For, mind 
yer, it didn’t mean a chapin a rough jacket making 
up a bundle in a clean blue handkercher, and then 
shovin’ his stick through the knot and sticking it 
over his shoulder, and then staffing his hands in 
his pockets, and taking the road uppards, whistlin’ 
like a blackbird.’ No; it meant something else. 
It meant breaking -up a tidy little home as two 
youlig folks—common people, in course—had been 
a saving up for years, to make snug; it meant half 
breaking a poor simple lass’s heart to part with this 
little thing and that little thing; tearing up the 
nest that took so long a-building, and was allus so 
snug arter a cold day’s work. I looked at the clean 
little winders, and then at. the bright kettle on the 
shiny black hob, and then at the werry small fire as 
there was, and then fust at one thing, and then at 
another, all so clean and neat and homely, and all 
showing how proud my lass was of ’em all, and then 
», 1 thought a little more of what going up to London 
- really did mean, and I suppose it must have been 
through feeling low and faint and poorly, and I’m 
almost ashamed to tell it, for I'm such a big strong 
chap; but truth’s truth. Well, somehow a blind 
seemed to come over my eyes, and my head went 
down upon my knees, and I-cried like a school-boy. 
But it went off, for my lass was kneeling aside me 
in &@ minute, and got my thick old head upon her 
shoulder, and began a-doing all she could to make- 
believe it was all right, and she wouldn't mind a 
bit, but we'd get on wonderful well up there; and 
so we talked it over for long enough, while she 
made-believe te be so cheerful, and knelt at my 
side, a-ciphering away—a-putting down nought for 


herself, and a-carrying I don’t know how much for . 


me—till I glow ed up, under the discovery thafwheth- 
er work was j)lenty, or whether work was slack, I, 
Bill Stock—christened Willian—was rich in my 
good wife. 

That w:s something like a thought, that was, 
and seem. | to stiffen.me up, and put bone and mus- 
cle into a fellow till he felt strong as a lion; so we 
set to talking over the arrangements; and two 
days arter, Polly and I was in a ledging in Lon- 
don. 

Nex’ morning I was up at five, and made myself 
smart; not fine, but clean, and looking as if | warn’t 
afraid of work; and I finds my way to one o’ the 
big work-shops, where the bell was a-ringing for 
six o'clock, aud the men was a-scufflingin; whilea 
chap with a book was on the look-out to time the 
late ones, for stopping on pay-day out of their wages 
—which is but fair, yer know, for if two hundred 
men lost a quarter of an bour apiece in a week it 
would come to something stiff in a year. Well, 
there was a couple more chaps like me standing at 
the gate, come to see if they could get took on, and 
one of ‘em slips in, and comes out again directly 
a-swearing and growling like any thing, and then 
tother goes in, and he comes out a-swearing too, 
and then I feels my heart go sinking down ever so 
low. So I says to the fust: 

** Any chance of a job?” I says. , 

** Go to—” somewhere, he says, cutting up rough 
so I asks t other one. , 

‘** Any chance of a job?’’ I says. 

** Not a ha’porth,” he says, turning his back, aud 
going off with the fust one; and 1 must say as they 
looked a pretty pair of blacks. . 

So I stood there for quite five minutes wondering 
what to do; whether I should go in and ask for my- 
self, or go and try somewheres else. I didn’t like to 
try, after seeing two men refused. All at once a 
tall sharp-eyed man comes out of a side place and 
looks at me quite fierce. 

‘* Now, my man,” he says, what’s your busi- 
ness? ‘What do you want?” 

“* Job, Sir,” says I. 

“Then why didu’t you come in and 
says. 

‘* Saw two turned back,” I says. 

“Oh! we don’t want such as them here,” he 
says, ‘but there’s plenty of work for men who 
mean it;” and then he looks through me a’most. 
**I suppose you do mean it, eh?” 

‘*Give us hold of a trowel,” says I, spitting in 
both hands. 

‘‘ Bricklayer ?’) says he, smiling. 

Right,” sayssI. 

‘From the ?” says he. 

‘“*'Yes,”’ says I. 

** Work slack there ?” says he. 

‘* Awful,” says I. 

* You'll do.” says he. 
fellow in number four lot.” 

If you'll believe me, I could have taken hold of 
oe and hugged him, but I didn’t, for I kep’ it for 

Well—I wonder how many times I’ve said well 
since | begun !—I was in work now, and I meant 
to keep it. Didn’t I make the bricks and mortar 
fly! My hodman did his day’s work that day, if he 
never did it afore. ‘Then some of the men began to 
take it up, and got to chaffing; one says there'd 
soon be no work left; and anothcr says I'd better 
have a couple o’ Paddies to keep me yoing, one for 
bricks and another for mortar; while one fellow 
makes hisself precious unpleasant by keeping on 
going ‘‘ puff! puff! puff!” like a steam-ingin’, be- 
cause I worked so fast. But I let them chaff as 


ask?” he 


“Here, Jones, put this 


| long as they liked; and bime-by I comes to be work- 


ing alongside of my steam-ingin’ friend, and jest 
as he'd been going it a little extra, I says te him 
quietly : 

‘‘ Ever been out o’ work, matey?” 

** Not to signify,” he says. 

“’Cause if eyer you are, and come down werry 
close to ground, you'll be gs glad to handle the 
trowel again as I am.” He didn’t puff any more 
that day, not as I heerd. ns 

London work was something fresh to me. I 
used to think that I’d been about some ti@¥ build- 
ings down our way, but what was the tidiest on ’em 
to the London jobs I was put on! Jobs where the 
scaffolding must have cost hundreds upon hundreds 
of pounds more than the house, land, and every thing 
else put together, of the biggest place I had ever 
worked upon. I used, too, to think I was pretty 
strong in the head; but I soon began to sing small 
here—specially when I had been up about a week 
and was put on at a btg hotel. 
that one turned quite creepy, and used to get think- 
ing ot what would be the consequences if a sharp 
puff of wind come and upset one’s balance. I eould 
never have believed neither that such a Jacob’s 
Ladder of scaffold-poles could have been built up to 
stand witheut crushing and snapping those at t 
bottom like so many reeds or tob&cco-pipes; but 
suppose them as builds them knows best what should 
be done, and what they'll bear. But though I did 
not like it much, I took good care not to mention it 
to my’lass, for I knew she'd have been on the fidget 
all day if I had told her. 

By degrees I got to stand it all pretty well ; and 
we began to feel a bit settled in ourone room. Not 
that we much liked it, but then it was werry plezs- 
ant to go in the crowd on pay-day and draw your 
week’s wage, good wage too, jest as I had seen it 
when settin’ in my own place at home. We still 
called it home, for we couldn't get to feel that we 
were at home in London, and Polly she said she 
never should, after having a little houge of her 
own; but as there was only our two selves we made 
things pretty comfortable. 

The big hotel was getting on at a tremendious 
rate, for there was a strong body on us at work, 
and it used to make me think and think of the 


loads upon loads of stuff the hotel swallowed up, ; 


and how much more dt would take before it was 
finished. One day when I was bricklaying up at 
the top—I dou’t know how many feet from the 
ground, and I never used to care to look to see for 
fear of turning giddy—one day it came on to blow 
a regular gale, and blew at last so hard that the 
scaffold shook and quivered, while, wherever there 
was a loose rope, it rattled and beat against the 
nat it was impatient of being tied there, and 
wanted to break loose and be off. 

It blew at last so werry hard that I should have 
been precious glad of an excuse to get down, but I 
couldn’t well leave my work, and the old hands 
didn’t seem to mind it much: so I kep’ at it. 
Whenever the wind blows now, and I shut my 
eyes, I can call it all back agaio ; (\\e creaking and 
quivering of the poles, the rattliu.; of the boards, 
the howling and whistling of the ile as it swept 
savagely by in a rage because it could not sweep 
us away. 

A high wind is pretty hard to deal with some- 
times on the ground ; and I have seen folks pretty 
hard driven to turnacorner. So it may be guessed 
what sort of fun it is right up on a spidery scaffold, 
where a man is expected to work with both hands 
and hold off by nothing, and that, too, where a 
single step backards would be—there, it’s a thing as 
allus makes me nervous to talk about. 

It was getting to be somewhere about half past 
three, and I was working hard, so as to keep from 
thinking about the storm, when all at once I hap- 
pened to turn my head and see that the men was 
a-scuffling down the ladders as hard as they could 
go. And then, before I had time to think, there 
was a loud crash, and a large piece of the scaffold- 
ing gave way and swept-with it poles, boards, and 
bricks right into the open space below. 

I leaped up at a pole which projected from the 
roof above me, just above, my head, caught it, and 
hung suspended, just as the boards upon which I 
stood but an instant before gave way and fell on to 
the next stage, some twenty feet below. Tightly 
clasping the rough fir pole I clung for life. 

Think? I did think. I thought hundreds of 
things in a few seconds as I shut my eyes and be- 
gan to pray, for I felt as I coald not hold on leng, 
and I knew as I should fall first on the stage below, 
when the boards would either give way or shuot me 
off again with a spring, and then I knew there would 
be a crowd round something upon the ground, and 
the police coming with a stretcher. 

‘Creep out, mate, and come down the rope,” 
cried a voice from below. I turned my head, so 
that I could just see that the pole I was hanging to 
had a block at the end, through which ran a rope 
for drawing light things up and down to the scaf- 
fold. For an instant I dared not move; then, 
gaising myself, I went hand over hand toward the 
pulley, and in another instant I should have grasped 
it, when I heard a rushing sound, and the creaking 
of a wheel, as the rope went spinning through, and 
was gone: the weight of the longer side having 
dragged the other through. As I hing I distinctly 
heard it fall, perhaps a hundred and fifty feet. 

As the rope fell, and I hung there, I could hear 
a regular shriek from those below; but nobody 
stirred to my- assistance, for I was beyond help 
then; but I seemed to grow stronger with the dan- 
ger, though my arms felt as if they were being 
wrenched out of their sockets, and my nerves as if 
they were torn with hot irons. Sobbing for breath, 
I crept in again till I was over the stage first ; then 
close into the face of the building ; and there I hung. 
Once I tried to get some hold with my feet, but the 
smooth bricks let my toes slip over them directly. 
Then I tried to get a leg over the pole so as toclimb 
up and sit there; but the time was gone by for 
that. 1 had hung too long, and was now growing 
weaker every moment. 

I can’t describe what I felt. All I know is, that 
it was horrible, and that long afterward I used to 


Right up so high | 


jump up in bed with a scream ; for so sure as I was 
a little out 0’ sorts came a dream of hanging to that 
a expecting every moinent to be one’s 


I can’t say, either, how long I hung; but feeling 
at length that I was going, I made one last try for 
it. I thought of my poor lass, and seemed to see 
her a-looking at me in a widder’s cap; and theu I 
clenched my teeth bard, and tried to get on to Where 
the end of the pole was fastened. 1 got one hand 
over the hard bricks and hooked my fingers and held 
on; then I got the other hand over, and tried to 
climb up, as a cheer from below encouraged me; 
but my feet and knees slipped over the smooth 
bricks, and in spite of every effort they hung down 
straight at last, and I felt asharp quiver run through 
me as slowly, slowly, my hands opened, my fingers 
71~ ene and, with eyes blinded and bloodshot, 

fell. 

—Fell what seemed to be an enormous distance, 
though it was only to the next stage, where bards, 
bricks, and tools, shaken by the concussion, went 
with a crash below. The deal planks upon which 
I lay, still kep’ in their-places, but with their ends 
jolted so near the edye that it seemed to me tlfat 
the least motion on my part would make them slip, 
and send me off again. I was too exhausted and 
frightened to move, and lay there for some time, 
not kn6wing whether | was nich fiurt or not. 
The first thing as recalled me-to myself was the 
voice of a man who came up a ladder close at hand; 
and I could see that-te had a rope and pulley with 
him, which he sdon had hooked on to the ladder. 

** Hold of, mate,” he says. ‘It I throw you the 
end of the rope, can you tie it round you ?” 

“Pil try,” I says. So he makes a noose, and 
pulling enough rope through the block, he shies it 
tu me, but it wasn’t far enough. So he tries again 
and again, and at last I manages to ketch hold on 
it. But now, as soon as I tried to move, it seemed 
as if something stabbed me in the side, and, what 
was more, the least thing would, I found, send the 
boards down, and of course me with them. 

‘*Tell them to hold tight by the rope,”’ says I ; 
and he passed the word, while I got both arms 
through the noose, and told him to tighten it, which 
he did by pulling, for I could net have got it over 
my head without making the boards slip. 

** Now, then,” he says, ‘‘are you ready?” 

** All right,” I says, faintly, for I felt as if every 
thing was a-swimming round me; but I heard him 
give a signal, and felt the snatch of the rope as it 
cut into my arms above the elbows, and then Iswang 
backward and forward in the air; while, with a 
crash, away went the boards upon which I had 
been a-lying. 

I couldn’t see any more, nor hear any More, for I 
seemed to be sent tosleep ; but I suppose I way low- 
ered down and took to the hospital, where they put 
my broken ribs to rights in no time, and it wasn't 
so werry long before 1 was at work once more; 
though it took a precious while before 1 could get 
on to a high scaffold again without feeling creepy 
and shivery; but, you know, * use is second na- 
ture.” 

Polly showed me the stocking t’other day, and I[ 
must say it has improved wonderful, for wages keep 
good, and work’s plenty ; and as for those chaps 
who organize the strikes, it strikes me they don’t 
know what being out o’ work is like. But, along 
o’ that stocking, one feels tempted very much to ve 
down in the country again, but don’t like to, for 
fear o' things not turning out well; and Polly says, 
** Let well alone, Bill.” So I keeps on, werry well 
satisfied, and werry comfortable. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Tas Latast Our—The policeman. 


What length ought « lady's crinoline to be?—A little 
above two feet. Thi 
Suame!—The meanest reason for married that 


| we ever heard was from a man who said he wanted some 
one to part his back hair for him. 


* The rich,” said the Jew, “ eat venison because it ish 
deer: I eat mutton because it ish sheep.” 


David hit him with the stome?—Suchi a thing had never 
entered his head before. 


—-— 


Manitiuz Law.—The Law of Libel does not apply to a 
————7 The parties are not in the same 


TRITE THOUGHTS. 

It is quite a mistake, with respect to certain wre d 
bodies moving in a brilliant circle, to suppose that in di- 
rect proportion to their circumference is their power of 
attraction. 


Is y one of the We azk this 
in view two young persons who are all in all to eac 
pr og and whose hands are united as often as 
they can be conveniently. This pair propose in a 
forthcoming announcement to couple with the polite econ- 
omy of “ No cards” the tender denial of ** No company.” 
There is‘ sarcastic 


re aud significant in thove 
feminine titles which have been 


bestowed on Woman by 


Man—that pomenciator. Matrimony, of course, 
is her tanget, end if a lady dees mos bis it, che 
continues till y Misa. 


A Troven?t Tus Dank. ~The haunted chamber is 
often hung with tapestry. Gobelins of 


If a man ai asks you to be his surety, he will prob- 
ably pay. If he makes you a solemn speech of thanks, 
saying that he is your debtor forever, he most likely 
speaks the truth. Bus if he writes you a touching letter, 
swearing that he will have his right hand burned off be- 
fore you shall be hdrt, you had better lay aside the money 
at once, as you are sure to be let in. 


A farmer who had innumerable sleepless uights 
immortalized by discovering a nethod for keep- 
babies quiet. The mode of is as follows: 
* As soon as the squalier awakes, set it up» propped by a 
pillow, if it can not sit alone, and smear its fingers with 
thick molasses; then put half a dozen feathers into its 
handa, and it will sit and pick the feathers from one hand 
to the other until it drops asleep. A+ soon ax it wakes 
again, molasses anil more feathers snd in place of the 
nerve-astoun yells, there will ¢ silence and enjoy- 
ment 
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4 PADDY BLAKU’S ECHO. 


In the gap of Dunlo 
. There's an echo or 80; 
And some of them echves is very surprisin’ ; 
You'll think in this stave 
That I mane 4o desaive— 
For a ballad’s a thing you expect to fitd Mies in. 
But sartin and thrue 
In that hill forninst you 
There’s an echo as sure and as safe as the bank too; 
If you civilly spake, , 
*“*How d'ye do, Paddy Blake?"’ 
The echo politely says, “ Very well, thank you.” 


One day Teddy Keogh 
With Kate Connor did go 
To hear from the echo thie wonderful talk, Sir; 
But the echo, they say, 
- Was conthrairy that day, 
Or perhaps Paddy Blake had gone out fora walk, Sir. 
** Now,” says Teddy to Kate, 
“**Tis too hard to be bate 
By this deaf and dumb baste of an-eeho, so lazy; 
But if we both shout 
To each other, no doubt 
We'll make up an echo between us, my daisy! 


** Now, Kitty,” says Teddy, 
‘“*To answer be ready.” 

“ Ob, very well, thank you,” cries out Kitty; 
** Would you like to be wed, 
Kiity darlin’? says Ted. 

**Oh, very well, hank you,” says agrin, Sir. 
‘*Do you like mef” says Teddy ; 

And Kitty, quite = 

“Very well, thank you,” with laughter beguili: 

I think you'll confess 
Teddy could net do las 

Than pey his respects to the lips that were smiling. 


+ , dear Paddy 
you never rote 
Those hills that returm us such echoes endearing: 
And may girls ali translate 
Their soft answers like Kate, 
No faithfulness doubting, no treachery fearing. 
And, boys, be you ready, 
ed 


Be earnest in loving, though given to joking; 
And thus, when inclined, 
May all true lovers find: 
Sweet echoes to answer from hearts they're invoking. 
One of the editors of a New Orleans paper, soon afi«r 
beginning to learn the printing bucinese, went to cout a 
preacher's daughter. The next time he attended the 
he was taken down at bearing the mirister an- 
nounce as his text, ‘‘ My dawghter iv grievously torment- 
ed with a devil.” 


then, Sir, ‘ 


Two lawyers, when a knotty ws o'er, 
Shook , and were as <odéd frien’s as before, 
“ Zounds said the losing client, ** how come you 
To be such friends, who were euch foes just now F" 
** Thou fool!” says one; ** we lawyers, thougiree keen, 
Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves—but what's between |" 
- - 

Punch gives sor _ good advice to women in looking for 
eultable husbanda. Among other things he says: 

““The man who don't take tea, ill-treats the cat, takes 


- snuff, and stands with his back to the fire, is a brute whom 


I would not advise you to marry on any consideration, ei- 
ther for love or: money, but decidedly not for love. But 
the man wha, when tea is over, ia discovered to have had 
none, is very sure to make the best husband.—Patience 
like his deserves being rewarded with the best of wives 
and the best of mothers-in-law. My dears, when yo 
meet with euch a man, do your best to marry him. In 
the severest winter he would not mind going to bed fir-."’ 


The best way to expand the chest is to havea large jieurt 
within it. 


‘\Dar ar,” said a sable orator, addressing his breathren, 
“* Two roeds tro’ dis world. De one am a broad and nar- 
row road dat leads to perdiction, and de oder a narrow 
and broad road dat leads t¢ destruction.” “Ef dat am 
de case,” said a sable hearer, ‘dis cullud indiwidual 
takes to de woods.” 


Aut Ovur.—A man asked a servant, ‘‘ Is your master at 

ome?’ **No;he’sout.” Yourmistress?’ No, Sir; 
she's out too.” ** Well, I'll just step in, and take a warm 
at the fire till they come in.” ‘“*Faith, Sir, and that’s out 


tov!"’ 


_ “IT wish to look at a very 
rtant-looking lady entering 4 village store. 

ma'am,” replied the obliging clerk, igstantly dis- 
playing a dozen pairs of tiny ankle-ties aad baby-boot« be- 
fore the astonished dame. 

don’t want these, Sir. Sissy is my daught:r, 
a grown-up young woman, wears ladies’ slippers 
neember siz I” 


man can do any thing é@gainst his will,” mid 
metaphysician to an Iriehman. ‘*By Jabers! I had « 
,” said Pat, “that wins t Bay, aud fxith 
I know it was greatly against his own will." 
“1 will bet you a bottle of wine that you shall descend 
from that chair before I ask you twice." ‘* Done,” said 
the gentleman, who seemed determined not to obey the 
summons so obediently. “Come down.” “I will nor.” 
was the reply. “Then stop till I ask you s second time. ° 
The gentleman, having no desire to re’ain his po- 
til that period, came-down from the obair, and bis ©)» 
nent won the wager. 


and folded. 


who takes things ousy—The city plekpoeket, 
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GENERAL PRIM. 


Don JvAN Prim, the leader in the late attempt 
to overturn the Spanish Government, bore the rank 
of Lieutenant-General in the national army of Spain. 
He is Viscount del Brusch, Count de Reus, Marques 
de Los Castillejos, and Grandce of Spain of the first 
class. He was born at Reus, in Catalonia, Decem- 
‘ber 6, 1814. He fought against the adherents of 
Don CARLOs in the six years of civil war, termina- 
ting in 1839. At the close of the war he was elected 
Deputy to several successive Parliaments. In 1844 
he is said to have been seriously implicated in a 
conspiracy against NARVAEZ, then at the head of 
the Government, the upshot of which was an at- 
tempt to assassinate the Prime Minister as he was 
driving to the Opera one evening, by firing at his 
carriaze in the Calle de Bullesta’ NARvArEz him- 
self and the present Minister of State, Bermupez 
Dr Castro, who sat in the front seat with him, es- 
caped with their lives. Not so NARVAEZ’s aid-de- 
camp, RAsetT1, who was in the back seat and was 
shot dead on the spot. Prim was tried with others, 
convicted of participation in the murder, and con- 
demned to death; bit Narvaez, either out of a 
very extreme magnarimity or possibly from some 
intimate conviction of Prim’s innocence, induced 
the Queen to cancel the sentence. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BY FrRepricks & Co.] 


In 1854 General Prim was sent as Spanish Mili- 
tary Commissioner to the camp of the Allies during 
the Crimean war. On his return from the East he 
pagsed through Paris, where, in 1856, he married a 
Mexican lady, Senora EcnHevarriA, who brought 
him a dowry of $600,000, with expectations of no, 
less a fortune from her mother, and $1,000,000 from 
each of her two uncles. He was promoted to his 
present rank in the army in 1856, and in 1858 was 
raised to the Senate. In 1861 the joint expedition 
to Mexico of England, France, and Spain was pro- 
jected, and Prim was sent out in command of the 
Spanish contingent, being charged at the same time 
with the duties of a Minister Plenipotentiary. How 
Prim proceeded to Mexico with the French and En- 
glish contingents, and came back with the latter, 
leaving to the former alone the task of a complete 
subjugation of Mexico and the installment of an 
Austrian dynasty there, are matters of well-known 
contemporary history. 

Under the Ministry presided over by Sefior Mon, 
PriM was again implicated in some underhand man- 
@uvre which caused him to be banished or *‘ con- 
fined” to Oviedo. He was recalled by NARVAEz, 
during his last Administration, and is nevertheless 
said to have joined O'DONNELL in the efforts made 
by the latter to oust his rival, by fair means or foul. 


Soon after O’ DONNELL’s accession to power, howev- 
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er, Prim seemed to recall to memory his former po- 
litical predilections ; he leagued himself with Espar- 
TERO, and threw himself with all his influence into 
the interests of the Progressgtas. 

It was on January 2 that General Prm left Mad- 
rid on his ‘* shooting excursion,” and placed himself 
at the head of the ‘mitinous cavalry regiments at 
Aranjuez. His insurrection has not been supported 
with any great force, and he has retired to Portu- 
gal. 


SAILING ON THE ICE. 


AN engraving which we pubhish on this page il- 
lustrates one of the most exciting of wihter-recrea- 
tions on the Hudson. It represents a boat on skates, 
so to speak, and impelled hy the wind in the same 
manner as an ordinary yacht. With a strong wind 
and smooth ice these novel craft glide along with 
almost fearful velocity, attaining a speed said to 
equal, if not exceed, a mile per minute, or greater 
than that of the most rapid locomotive. 

These ice-yachts on the Hudson are all made on 
the same general plan. A light frame, 13 feet long, 
partially floored, is secured to a transverse plank, 13 
feet ip lencth, by two bolts and rubber springs. To 
this rovable runners are attached, thereby yviving 
an easy motion to the boat. The stern rests on a 
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THE HARBOR OF CALLAO—THE PERUVIAN FLEET AT ANCHOR, 


| 


third runner, which forms the apex of an equilateral 
triangle. By.this the helmsman guides his boat in 
perfect safety while flying literally withthe speed 
of the wind. 

Poughkeepsie, New York, claims precedence in 
the. proper construction of these glacial yachts. 
Great rivalry exists among the ice-boatmen, each 
striving to lead the *‘ fleet” in the constantly-occure 
ring races during the winter season. 


THE HARBOR OF CALLAO, 


Perv, having entered into an alliance with Chili, 
has declared war against Spain. ‘ThePeruvian and 
Chilean fleets have effected a junction, and all Span- 
iards, residing in the province of Lima have been 
forbidden to leave the country. As our readers are 
aware this war is in consequence of the setzure of 
the Chincha Islands, with their valuable deposits 
of guano, by the Spanish fleet, as a material guar- 
antee for the compensation whichis claimed on 
behalf of some Spanish subjects lately resident in 
Peru. . These circumstances give some additional 
interest to our engraving of the Harber of Callao, 
the chief Peruvian sea-port. . The town of Callao, 
when not covered with mist and cloud, whith is too 
often tlie case, presents a pretty and pleasing aspect 
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from the water. Thé streets, indeed, areas: 


ecoontrv arcana, 


extreme: but the vibw of th 

with trees end Verdure. bound by ranges 
cle t hili it} the ‘ tis stance, and 
puctuve que; On; day the towers of Lama, the 
metropolis of Peru. be seen at the Da-g of the 
hiil's sparkling in ~<un. as shown in 


imu. two fortsfon the right were built. bs the 
before theera of Pernyian ind nende nee, 
‘y form a minent featupe of the town, being 
colored a yellow. 
an irom-clad 


store 


oustracted ¢ 


The fleet con: of a frigate, 

reaithh the prinet ple, and oF two 
euieboats amd th packets uverted into war- 
besides a Baie: The Peruvians 


have also atteapted to bo ild a Monitor, carrvines a 
revolving turrets though now atioat. and with 
her tu WAC d, she it of so stall an 
of spre d as to be of lit tle or he service should the 
Spaniards take it Th their Leads to Lombard the 
port of Callao. 


WRECK OF THE STEAMER 
LONDON.” 


For mi Vears nd shipwi reek has a more 
profound > nsation than that of the steamship Lon- 
dom, Dounl for Austfalia, which foundered at sea 
s on aiter leaving tht British Channel, and on the 
of January with over two hundred 
on board, he late fearfal eales off the 
coust have lett behtiud them many a signal 
ir pawer tor destruction, but none 
ak the disa-ter which forms the 

lion ow page 124. 
| the tnest ships for 


So 


monument of th 
other so wie 
subiect of our 

‘} ke ; Meas 
@:rength that ever lett the Thames. She belonged 
to Wickam & Seon. and was of nearly 3000 tons 
sarion She had been built about a vear, and had 
two to} Melbourne aud back, and her 
suecess had realized the ereat expectations which 
had been entertained r respecting her as a_yessel 
competent to steam ground the Southern Capes to 
Australia. But the gales off the British coast 
prov ed fatal to a ve hel that had successfully en- 
countered the ditlie ulties of this southern vovage. 

The left tue East India Docks December 
Zs, by Captain Martiy, an Australian 

avigater of great eXperience, and, as the event 

ao oman of moral courage. As the 

chit of the 30th wastunusually wild, and the wind 
ahead, the vessel) chit up at the’Nore, and 
remained there the Whole of the next day, which 
was Sunday. There Were two clergymeion board, 
the Rev. Dr, Woot ¥, Princ@pal of Svdnev Uni- 
versity, and tie Rev) Mr. Draven, and both tovk 
part in the usual Sunday setvices. At davbreak 
the Ist pf January, the anchor was 
ar dtheship steamed down the Channel still 
against ahead win d. but making fair way. While 
passing the of Wisht the wind in- 
creased tu half a cafejand Cap.ain Marri deemed 
it prudent io put back and Jay-to for the night in 
Sr. Heleu’s Roads. | 

On the morniny of January 2 the vessel proceed- 
ed into the open Chantiel; and as she ran down, the 
wind, which was at first light, increased blowing a 
gale right ahead, with a rolling sea. all the way to 
Plymouth. Here took on the rst and secoud 
class passengers who} had arranged to join her at 
Pivmouth. Some inciklents in connection with this 
halt--this interlude between the storm which had 
legs already encountered and the storm that was 
jof record ag illustrating the 
apparent!y fortuitous Ki~pesition of our lives by the 
of Providence. | tortunate for the sec- 
wod-class male passenger whe, appréhending the 
vosible fate of the vessel, resicned his passaye at 
bismouth and returfed home! How fortunate, 
wl-o. jor the lady whp, after repeated applications 
ner agents pt Plymouth, was tinally ex- 
ciaded‘from among the dovined passengers by the 
(uptain om the ground that his cabins were already 
full! and fora voungiman who had taken pa-sage 
cu account Family quarrel, and who at 
Plyinouth was itis d to forego his vovage! But, 
on the other hai 
pei sistence of Ne had followed, aud on this 
coceausion succeeded in pvertahing, a poor old couple 
with their three children, itso | had. ou two occa- 
previeus'y, atte#ipted in vain to co upon the 
vovace, and each time in a vessel that was wrecked 
befoue it reached its destination, but who succeeded 
the third time In a passa ce upon the Lov- 
dow, win d were drow ne | With their unfortunate com- 
pul 

Ate nidute ht, ou Bday: January 5, the London 
proceeded on her vevage, and on Sunday the wind 
acain threatened, with a head-sea rising. In the 
nivht the wind inereagrd to a yale, and the sea still 
rose. On the mornige of the 9th, while 
the Captain was end@avoring to keep the ship in 
-her is @f the screw, the violence of 
the yale carricd away at one sweep the jil-boom, 
the luretop-mast, the and the roval- 
mast. It was impossible to aytin secure these. AY 


to come—are werthyjot 


to theo 


eOourse nes 


crisis, the gale alf the wlile contivuing to in’ 


sea runing mountains hich, the Cap- 
is. for the lirgt time, to have become seri- 
cushy seni though he had not been in bed the 
previo cht. Still the engines we re kept steam. 
aml there Was no auxicty fit as to the 
ultimate safety of the jship. About the middle of 
the a tresn¢ndous sea struck ihe ship, 
port elean awav from the 
duvits: | 

the ship about for Piytnouth. In half an hour after 
the ships cvurse had bpen al cied another blow from 
the sea cared awa lifes-boit and stove in 
the starboard cutter At noon a he AVY cross-sea 
was runny, with the wind dead astern. which 
caused the Ship to re vily and much impe ‘ded 
her progres. Brit moja WAS even now antici- 
pated. and all through the eve ning of Wedne ‘slay 
and Jeng after nig! itfall the ship continucd to steam 
slowly ahead, the Captain and his officers renuain- 
ing steadily at their jjosts and the passengers ap- 


hig’ ad 


the Captain turned 


ie 


a it was that. with the 


pearing to have ‘full reliance upon the skill of Cap- 
tain MaAnrin to bring them safely to port. At 
ose. the ship still rolling deeply in a heavy 
CTOss Seva, onal the wind blowing a whole yale from 
the southwest, a mountain of water fell heavily over 
the waist of the ship, and spent its destructive force 
upon the main hatchway over the#ngine-room, com- 
pletely demolishing this massive structure, mearur- 
ing 12 feet by 8 feet, and fdooding with tons of 
water this portion of the ship. Instant endeavors 
to repair the hatechway weve made, with a prompti- 
tude and vigor commenu-cable with the inminent 
crisis. Every spare sail that could be got at, and 
even blankets and quattresses from all parts of the 
were thrown over the aperture, but suc- 
ceeding sea shipped by the vessel tore awaythe frail 
resource of the moment, and not more than ten min- 
utes alter the hatchway had been destroyed the wa- 
ter had risen above the furnaces, and up to the waists 
of the engineers and firemen employed in this part 
of the ship. The lower decks were also now tlood- 
ed with the rush of water the ship was continually 
taking in. The chief engineer remained at his post 
until the water had risen above his waist, when he 
weit on deck and reported that his fires were out, 
and his engines rendered useless, Captain MARTIN, 
with calm convietion, remarked that he was not sur- 
prised; on the contrary, he had expected such a re- 
suli. Finding his noble ship at length little more 
than a log on the water, Captain MARTIN immedi- 
ately ordered his maintop-sail to be set, in the hope 
of keeping her before the wind.” The difficult work 
had scarcely been accomplished when the force of 
the wind tore the sail into ribbons, with the ex- 
ception of one corner, under which the ship lay-to 
throughout the remainder of the night. The donk- 
ev-engine, supplied with steam by a boiler upon 
deck, and all the deck-pumps, were kepi yoing 
throughout the night, and the pas-engers of all 
classes, now aroused to a sense of their imminent 
danger, shar-d with the crew their arduous labors. 
Notwithstanding every effurt the water still gained 
upon the pumps, and the gale continuing at its 
heisht, cross seas with tremendous force were con- 
stantly breaking over the vessel, which at length 
succumbed to the unequal eontlie:. From this mo- 
meut the motion of the ship was low and heavy, and 
she refused to rise to the action of the waves. At 
a quarter after 4 o'clock on ‘Thursday morning she 
was struck by a stern-sea which carried away four 
of her stern posts, and almitted a flood of water 
through the breach). From this tine all efforts were 
uscless: and at day-break Captain MArtrs, whose 
cou) intrepidity had never fur a moment forsaken 
him, entered the cudav. where all classes of the 
pa-sengers had now taken refuge, and, responding 
to the universal appeal, calmly announced the-ces- 
sation of all human hopes. It is a remarkable fact 
that this solemn admission was as solemiily received, 
u resigned silence prevailing throughout the assem- 
bly, broken only at brief intervals by the well-timed 
and appropiate exhortations of the Rey, Mr. Dra- 
rik, whose spiritual services had been uecessary 
during the previous twenty-four hours, 
The next morning, the fatal 11th, the Captain 


7 | ‘diately swamped, though the mé 


infor ned those in his charge that the ship was sink- 
ins and they must prepare for the worst. A life- 
Lwat was lowered with five men in hey, but was iu- 

4 were got on 
Loard again. Was there no hope, then, in that last 
resort, the life-Loats? Then indeed the situation 
was desperate. All the pas-cngers and crew gath- 
ered as by one consent in the main saloon, weeping 
ail with pale, panic-stricken faces, but with uo tu- 
mult, no frantic exhibition of terror. 

About 2 o'clock in the gfternoon, the water ygain- 
jig fast on the ship, and flo signs being apparecut of 
tie storm subsiding. a small band of men deterin- 
ined to trust theimsel,es to the mercy of the waves 
in a boat rather than go down without a struggle. 
Leaving the saloon, therefore, they got out and low- 
ered away the port cutter, into which sixteen of the 
crew und three of the passengers succeeded in get- 
ting. and they Jaunched her clear of the ship. These 
nineteen men shouted to the Captain to come with 
them; but with that heroic courage which was his 
chief characteristic, be declined to go with them, 
saving, “No, IT will go down with the passengers ; 
but L wish you Gyd-speed and safe to land!” The 
boat then pulled away, tossing about helplessly on 
the crests of the gigantic waves. Scarcely had they 
gone 80 vards, or been five minutes off the deck, 
when the fine steamer went down stern foremost 
with her crowd of human beings, from whom one 
coniused ery of helpless terror arose, and all was ;i- 
Jent forever. Those in the boat were saved, being 
re-cued the next day by the Italian bark 
ple. Among iho e lost, numbering all together 220, 
was the distingui-hed actor Gustayus VAUGIAN 
Biuook and his sister. The cause of the wreck of 
the London was jrofally ihe large amount of iron 
on board. 


PORTRAITS OF W ASHINGTON. 

The Porriatrrs or W ASHING TUS, nine in num- 
ber, which we give on our first page are now for the 
first time grcuped together in a single series. Two 
of these portraits have, we think, never been en- 
yraved beiore. One of these, painted by Crs- 
Tis, represents WASHINGTON in the regi ilia of a Free- 
mason, It was for many years in the Bernarp 
family mansion, at Fredericksburg. The other is a 
copy of one painted soon afier the battle of Prince- 
ton (whether by CHARLES WiLson PEALE or V. M. 
Po.k is uncertain), and believed to be the only 
original picture of WasuinGron in his full uniform 
as Commander-in-Chief, except that in possession 
of the Auptbos family. ~The original painting was 
burned in the house of Epuuxp J. LEE in 1864 by 
Henrer’s forces. But two vears before an excci- 
lent copy of it was painted at Washington for Hon. 
Lyon, of Lyonsdale. Thisand the Arprpo~x 
picture were painted at about t!.c same time, while 
General WASHINGTON was on the farm, 
afur the battle of Princeton. Tae Avpvnox pic- 
ture, we uwaderstand, is for sale. 
tures were considered to be the best portraits of 
Wasuisutos during the active portion otf his life, 


The portrait which is known to have been painted 


| by C. W. PEALE, in 1772, represents WAsutyGton 


at forty years of aye, in the uniform of a Virginia 
Colonel of that day. Pract was a remarkable man. 
He entered the Revolutionary War at an early pe- 
riod af the contest, and from studies commenced at 
Valley Forge he painfed another full-length por- 
trait of Commander-in-Chiet at 
the battle of Princeton. ‘This latter portrait is in 
the National Institute at Washington. 

De Mere’s portrait represents WASHINGTON as 
a young man of twenty-five. ‘The portrait of W Asi 
INGrON which is most familiar tu every body is 
Stuart's, which represents him at a very late pe- 
riod. This is more massive and eran than any 
of the others. The original head is in the Boston 
Athenwnm in an uninished state. The celebrated 
‘* Pitcher” portraits were copied from Srvuant’s. 

The portrait by SuAnviess, painted in the latter 
part of the Jast century, was considered by his fam- 
ily the most faithful likeness of any extent. 


‘A COMFORTALLE DOCTRINE. 


night in the course of his explorations a lion seized 
and shook him, with a view to further proceedings. 
It is not many men who can say with Miss Peck- 
sniff that they have “lived to be shook” in such a 
style as this, The doctor records it as his expe- 
rience that the result of this shaking was to super- 
induce a sort of comatose state—a feeling half of 
numbness, half of contented repose—in which he 
disreyarded pain, and had no considerable dread of 
the tearing of tlesh and limbs which was to precede 
his death. Thereupon he suggests the idea that, 
perhaps, the practice of shaking their prey which is 
observed in all feline animals, as well as in dogs and 
in sume of the more violent fishes, is a Providential 
arrangement to spare the necessary victim pain. 
If we look into tales of death by violence, we shall 
see in Very any cases some such preparation for a 
comparatively easy death; easy, that is to suy, as 
compared with the horror which the aecount ex- 
cites in these who hear or read of them. ‘This would 
appear to be notably the ease in some kinds of rail- 
way accident. ‘The shock and jar ot a collision has 
something peculiarly numbing about it. Pussen- 
gers who escape unhurt from such “a ci itastrophe re- 
late that they suddenly became conscious of svme- 
thing happening or being about to happen, and knew 
nothing more till they found themselves taced round 
the other way, or heels uppermost, or coutogted in 
sume ot the many strange ways in which the human 
body is found to be conturted after accidents of this 
kind. ‘There has been no blaw to account for a loss 
of consciousness; there is no bruise to show, nu 
outward injury done, and yet locomotion of a very 
complicated and difficult nature has been achieved, 
and a space of time has passed which can not by 
any lueans be called instantaneous, for it has sufticed 
for the crash and tumult of the collision to come to 
an end, and the transported passenger tinds himself 
setiled and stationary. A Scotch physician who 
was in a bad railway accident some years ayo (is- 
covered himself sitting at the top of the cutting in 
which the accident occurred, externally unhurt, as 
if he could not have been thrown there; indced, 
from the nature of the case, he could not have been. 
How he had yot there he had no conception ; andit 
seemed quite certain that he had not been carried or 
in any way helped there. [lis nervous system was 
sv completely thrown out of gearing that he never 
recovered from the suock. It can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that hal death come upon him in any torm what- 
ever during the interval which elapsed between his 
leaving the carriage and his finding himself quietly 
seated on the cutting, maiiy yards away from the 
ruined train, he would have met it without con- 
scious suflering. And, without going through such 
a hazardous ordeal as this, large numberg of per- 
sons have had experience which points in Ae sume 
direction. A man who is a bad sailor, and has 
crossed the Channel in really dirty weather, sitting 
on the deck, knows what it is to be suddenly litted, 
as it were, {rum his seat by some strange pewer, 
such as that which carried the prince and princess in 
the ** Arabian Nights” backward and forwardthrough 
the air, and deposited ever su far off in a heap. among 
ruinous débris of umbrella and cloak, and other im- 
pediment of a sick passenger ou a stormy day. At 
the moment of his deposit, and for some moinents 
after, no’ imminence of death in any form could 
have much effect in reusing him evento a struggle 
to evade it. And much the same result follows 
sometimes trom what the Trish call a yeuile tap on 
the head; so that in many very horrible accidents 
resulting in prolonged  agonies of death,” which 
make every nerve of one’s body quiver ut the bare re- 
cital, there are great chances in favor of the victim's 
having received just some preparatory jerk, or shock, 
or blow which paralyzes that part of his system to 
whose sensitiveness pain is due. and so render him 
unable to feel the lengthened pangs. And {pis may 
very well hold in the case of those who struggle on 
and ery aloud in their apparent torture, even as the 
** subject” under the surgeon's knife makes signs of 
pain when his nerves are under the blessed _ intiu- 
ence of anesthetics, It is a comfort to think of 
such things in these days, when steam locomotion 
and steam macihnery bring to so many iouseholds 
the horrors of a’ dreadful death to enhance the usual 
sorrow for death. And, in face of the terrible ca- 
tastgoplie i in the Bay ot Biscay , it isa erreut comfort 
to think that a similar ette ‘et is often produced, 
though perhaps not to so hich a de ‘gree, by fatigue, 
by exposure to wet and cold. by prolonged and anx- 
ous doubt. Sea-sickness has especially; and to a 
very high degree, this effect. A man under its in- 


These two pic- | 


| will.” 


| London went down, long before 
passengers could have become accustomed to the | 


fluence Will constan tly sav, ** Do with me what vou 
If he were to fall intetinnaldl he is sure he 
should make no etfurt to save himself. If he is told 
that the ship is sinking, the annouycement has but 
litile interest tur him. In that storm in which the 
a tenth part of the 


motion of the ves-cl, we may be sure that there 
were many whose « ordinary suff. rings vendered it 


impossible for them to have that keeu perception of | 


Wues Dr, Livingstone was sleeping out one’ 


the horrors of the situation which each fresh detail 
brings to us on land. And of the rest large num- 
bers must have been tired into resignation, tited by 
the efforts at self=preservation and “the preservation 
of others they had so spiritedly and so nobly made, 

tired by exertions the very intentness of hich pre- 

cluded the possibility of much agony of cuiticipation 
while such exertions lasted. Many avain of those 
whose sex or age or intirmities forced them to be 
somewhat inactive spectators of all that wet on. 
were doubtless only half alive to their trials. The 
discomforts of a vessel on which the sea was making 
clear breaches, the numbness of cold and the r sults 
of exposure to wind and spray, the deafening noise 
of the elements aud the confusion of all within the 
the ship—all these and many more influences would 
be at work toreduce persons of weak constitution to 
a hall-reyardless state, some time before death was 
known to be inevitable. 


LarGuinc Brsiness.—*‘ Every body and his 
wife’ and little ones go to the Co..ton DentafAs- 
SOCIATION, 19 Cooper Institute, to inhale the laugh- 
ing gas an have their teeth extracted. The Dic- 
tor has really destroyed the dread of Dentists. 


and is 
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Bresett’s Cocoaine defies imitation, 
the most perfect hair preparation of the ave. 


fact has cause] numerous worthless imitaiions. 


ENTS. 


ADVERTISEM 


HENRY 8. FOOTE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
117 BROADWAY, 

New York. 

BASSETT’S EXTRA FINE 


GOniD PENS. 


The substantial Gold Pens used. 
BA>=t. Mant PACTUGER, Broadway, N. Y. 
ENERAL HISTORY OF FREE- 
MASONRY in Eurep>. from its fuund- 
ation, in tlh: year 715 B.C., to the pres. 
ent time, tran-lated from the French of 
iu. Renowp, M.1)., &e, is acknowledged 
by «ll who have read it tu be the most 
ensible, conclusive. and sati-factory his- 
vy of the Fraternity ever published. 
it L, containing 112 pages octavo, now 
i’; Dollar. Sent by mail, prepaid, oD re- 
Addre=s 
BRENNAN, 
TRANSLATOR VUBLISIIER OF FOREIGN MASONIC LOOKS, 
Box 1300, P. U., Louisville, kentucky, or 
Box Cincinnati, Ohiv, 
At the Option of the 


udy. 
ccvipt of the 


ITSS, 


Subseribe r. 


- CATARRH CURED FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
THIS {8 NO HUMBUG. 
tcnd !--For One Dollar per mail, I will send you a re- 
cipe and medicine that will cure the’ worst cases of Catarrh 
iu the head or bronchial tubes in a few weeks, or money 
returned, It has cured ime, and, as I believe, saved my 
life. I knew it is no humbug, and am willing to aid iu 
the relief of others froin that tormenting and dangerous 
Address T. SYMME-S, 152} Fulton st, N. Y. 
100 ) Photograph: of Union Generals sent postpaid for 
25 ets.; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 
cts.; 10.) Photographs of Female Beauties fur cts, ; 100 
Actora for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMUUR,Holland, N.Y. 


“FA NDANGLE.” 


Ladies, send for a **Fandangle,” and gratify your pro- 
pensity for fun. Price twenty-five cents. Addres, with 
stop. ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 


— 


“asic. 

Arrah-na-logue, Grand . 
I have Heard Sweet Music Stealiug............0. 
The Haunting Thought. by Reichardt ............ 
I can not Sing the Ol! by 
Wearing of the Green: Violin, 15°) =. ng......... 30¢. 
Have You Seen Her Luicly? (eomic) 
Matilda Toot-, with Co ored Lithoyraph, illustrating 

Cutastrophe on Skating Pond ................. 


Mailed, postpaid. FREDERICK BLU MPF, 208 


63. $5 00 63. 


Our beantiful Number 63 Album for 100 pictures, bound 
in Freel: Moreeco, fall gilt, paneled sides, ornamental 
rests, extra clisps, sent to any address, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of Five Dollars. i 
LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 

; Springfield, Massachusetts. 


MUJAVIRO 


Ix tie most snd Insting of all perfumes. The 
odor iz like a boyuet composed of roses, violets, jazmine, 
and helioirope, What can be more fragrant ? 

For sale by oll druggists and afail fancy stores. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Centa. Call _~ 
examine andgnv. ntion urgentiy needed by every 

a -ample sent free by mail for 50e. that retai Seentiy or $6, 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


DUMB-.W AITERS. 


JAMES MURTAUGII'S celebrated DUMB-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1335 Broadway, New York, 
where a mo.lcl ean be san 


THE LVANS ORIGINAL 
WOLLD-RENOWNED 


GIFT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 


by G. G. EVANS 1854). 
has outiived all Conrpetitors. 

All booke sold at shers’ retail prices, and a Beauti- 
ful and Useful Present, worth from 25 cents to 100 dollars, 
given each book. 

ENTS W ANTE D EV ERY WHERE. 

Extra os ncements to all persons who will act as agents. 

send for the new classified catalogue, containing a list 
ef books in every department of literature, also instruc- 

vos for forming clubs, &c., for the G. G. EVANS GifT 

KK STOR! 628 (Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

i.diors inserting the above will receive a haudsoms 
pre@scui va receipt of thei: paper containing the same. 


Box 945. 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOST I) OF 


POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT Oi VALUALLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS, 


WILLIAM GREGG, MD. 


Graduate cf the Ccllege of Physicians and 
Surgeons, iow York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in tho Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitais, lato Medical Inspector 
of tho Now York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution Life Syrup 
HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


~ 


What may seem almost incredible is that many di-ea-es 
hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are frequently 
cured in a few days or weeks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific to cures 
which have no parallel at the present day. 

During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome oppvesition, as herculean as were ever 
encountered by uny refurmers. 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 

Some say, ** Your cures are too qhick,”’ while others doubt 
theism permanence, and think that diseases can only be 
cured by the * slow, recuperative process of Nature."’ 

This is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is In a state of Equilibrium. But when, from 
any cause, down goes one side of the scale, we have the cf- 
fects of disease. What ia requisite is to restore the nor- 
mul balance of the scale. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
I: a positive and specitic remedy for all diseases originating 
frouan IMPURb STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for all 
(hereditary) Diseases transmitted from Parent TO 


PARALYSIS. 


it is so universally admitted that Constitrtion Lirr 
Synzvr is the only eff ciive meaus «of restoration in the va- 
rivus forms of Paralysis, that we need not reiterate that it 
i= emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
INDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 


CYUMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITL, BAD LREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUCSNESS. 


SCROFULA. 
LIRTMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION, RUEUM. 


taint (@eREDITARY and acquiReD), filling life with 
untold misery, ig, by all usnal medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEU MATISM. 


ARTHRITIS}, LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
TIC POLOUREAUX. 


li tues: is any disease in which the ConstitcTion Lirr 
“) Ty © « covereign, itis in Rheumatism and its kindged 
ly. ‘he most inteuse pains are almost instantly 
wll vintél—enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
ic or Vicarious, of twenty or thirty year-" standing, have 
been enred by us, 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


lungs the system entirely from all the evil effects of 
Mew cry, removing the Bad Breath, and curing the Weak 
Jvints and Kheumatie Pains which the use of Calomel is 
enieto produce. It hardeus spongy Guns, and secures the 
Tecth as firmly as ever, 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Lradicat«-, 100° and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, 

i i other difficulties of this kind, which sv much dis. 
the outward appearance of both males and femaks, 
.! 4 making them a disgusting object to themselves and 
their friends. 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 
Hither of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or 
Scalp. no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

Moth Patches upon the female face, depénding upon a 
disexsed action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to the 
yung wife and mother. A few bottles of ConstitrTion 
Lire Syrcp will Ggrrect the secretion, and remove the de. 
posit, which is directly under the skin. 

Diseases of the Liv. r, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
Indigestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous 
condition of that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- 
er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the uze of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


General B!oo!-Purifying Agent, the Lire Syrup 
stand-~ wurivaled by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 
Are li.tie to the same disea-es. Nature and Science have 
made the ConstircTion 
for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 


Ys duces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 
i* Leglected in youth, disease and early death is the result. 
lio not delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
Within the reach of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


1s THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN'S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORE. 


SOLD BY EVERY DEALER IN MEDICINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 


SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
JOUNSON. TIOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
PULLER, FINCTI & FULLER, Chicago, 11). 
JOUN D. PARE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
'LLINS BROTHERS, St. Louls. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 
The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented May 13, 1862; [mprovenment patent. 
ed June 9, 1363. The celebruted FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with attachment, a most wondertul 
and elegantly-constructed Novelty, is NUISELESS 1D opera- 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NESDLE, aud works horizontal, 
sews With DOUBLE or SINGLE THKEAD OL ALT. KINDS. Makes 
the BUNNING-8riTcu mor perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordifary rapity, making SIXTrKEN 
STITCHES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will GaTuin, 
MEM, KUFFLE, TUCK, KUN BREAD. its, a&c., &C, 
Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of orderin 3 years. Ithas taken the PREMIUM #t STATE 
Fats, and received the approval of all the principal! jour. 
nals and of those who have usevit. It is the 
priced sewing machine that has received « PereMivM, or 
that is rarentep. ALL OTHER sewing muchines at the 
same price ure INFRINGEMENTS. 

“For the dre-smgker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place."’"—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.”— New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the 
country per expruse, packed in box, with printed instruc. 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. cu wonteed, 
Agents wanted every where. Cirenlar, coutaining liberal 
inducements, sent tree. Address all order=, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACIINE COMPANY, 

Oftice 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE DAYS . 


OF 


BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


_ THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or so-called Plated 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. 


Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatically 
a GOLD SALE, by an association of manufacturers, on & 
ae-price average system, aud that not a single article of 
brass of plated jewelry is included in the wheie immense 
atock. 


250,000 


Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, ets 
of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


Worth 52,500,000, 


All to be eold fur two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. 


InsctrRING TEN Worts ror $2. 


Tur Paoor—We guarantee to send any customer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $2,a 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Buttcr-Dish or 
Castor, fire plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful O-prc- 
ture moreeco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of getting a 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano, 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Favelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out regardless of cliwice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can get for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Wateh 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and ful} particulars; also 
terms to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50-cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 fur $15, with a fine Silver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40, 


In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH.. 
PATLST APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 

\n EXACT and RELIADLE Pocket for Lanies 
and Gentlemen. Correctly constructed on the most approved 
SCIENTIFIC PEINCIPLES. and warranted to DeNoTR SoLar 
TIME with ab-olute certainty and the utmost precision. 
It never can be wrong. It requires NO KEY or winding 
up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is a most remarkable article. Approved by the 
Press and ALL WiHO UAVE USED TuEM. Just introdnced 
into this country from: l-urope, where it is secured by Roy- 
al LeTTees Patent. Price for a single one, with plain or 
fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt case, only $1. Sent, 
postage paid, to any part of the country, on receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Beware of Impostora, who im- 
itate this advertisement with a view to swindling the pub- 
lic, by offering a vseless article (with a slight alteration 
of name) ENTIB! LY UNLIKE our genuine Timekeeper. All 
orde Ya mist be a ldresse d to J. Ww. DELAMER!: & 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 204-206 Broadway, New York. 

PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 

l-ggs of Pharaoh's Serpents, each of which,when ignited, 
will evolve in a few seconds a harmless Serpent, several 
feet iu length. Box of ten eggs mailed to any address for 
cents, by C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. The Trade supplied, 


$15 PER YEAR! We want agents every 
where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing 
‘achines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large commission: 
paid. The ONLY maclincs sold in the United States for 
than $4 which are licensed Ly Howe, Wheeler 
Wilson, Grover baker, Sinaer & Co., and Bacheler. 
All other cheap machines are infringements, Circulars 
free. Addre-s or call npon Shaw & Clark, Biddeford, 
Maine, 
A for the VICKSBURG SCHOTTISCHE, composed 
by A musical Gem. With a superb 
title-paxe, in colors, of the city of Vicksburg® Published 
by WOODRUFF & DISERENS, Vicksburg, Mise. For 
sale ut tlhe principal Music Stores in the country. 


“FANDANGLE.” 


Centlemen, send for a Fandangle, which will make more 
fun with your friends than any thing you ever s.w. Price 
2>cts. Address, with stamp, Allen & Co., Box 501, Boston. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
601 BROADWAY (St. Nich lag Block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Gooda, 
WAR VIEWS, 

SCENERY, GROUPS, &c 

Photograph Albums, great a: rtinent, Cartes de Visite 


of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
French English, and American Novelties. 


ior the Army and Navy Me 
gists, and all who wish te print neatly, cle ply, and ex- 
peditiously, Circular sent irre, She ts of Typo, Cuts, dc., 
1) cts. ADAMS Press Compasy, 26 Ann St., \ew York. 


— — 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
gives immediate relief and effects a permanenteurr. Try 
it directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For zale by all Drugyicta. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Coughs 


De. STRICKLAND'S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
~AM is warranted to cure Conghs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whocping-Cough, Sore Throat. Consumption, 
and ull ailection: of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggiets. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


A Household Necessity exists for the Use of 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic. 
Headache, Moarseness, Diptherig, and Bronchitis, -ore 
Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell—being the re-ult 
of Catarrh—this Snuff removes and prevents all these, and 
insures a healthy head. Its etfects are pleasant and safe, 
even for infants who suffer from Snuffles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. xold by 
all Druggist, or sent by Mail to all parts of the United 
States, for 50 cents for One Lox, or $1 fur Four Boxes. 

Addre-s JAS. DURNO, P. O. Box 1235, New Yurk. 

Wholesale by D. BARNES & CQ.,, 21 Park Row, N. Ye 


DISCOVERY. — DE GRATIS ELECTRIC 
CLL is warranted to cure rheumatism, deafness, fro-t- 
ed limb-, pile-, and all sores and pains, in from 1 to 2 dar-s. 
Sold by all druggicts, and by DEMAS BALES 
New York. J epot, Philadelphia. 
“THE RIGHT WAY,” 
A Radical Newspxper. 
ies weekly—reaching every State and Territory of the 


Union, A po.tion of oue page devoted to Advertisements 
Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, at 50 ct, per line. Orders may be addressed to 
Broadway, New Yor! GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 23 Congress St., Boston. 


GOVERNOR FOOTE ON THE WAR 
AND THE UNION. 


WAR OF THE REBELLION; or, Scylla and Charybais. 
Consisting of Observations upon the Causes, Course, and 
Consequences of the late Civil War in the United States. 


By H.S. Foore. 


12mo, Cloth, 


S2 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se ‘Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any: part of, 


the United States, on +eceipt of B32 50. 
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l’vesent circulation 65,000 cop- | 


J.H. Winslow & Co. 


100,000 Watch hains, Silver Artich &c., 


_ Worth $500,000! | 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TU VALUE, 
AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU KNOW Wuat 
YOU ARTI TO GFT. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches.............:11) 0 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Ladies’ Caliturnia Diamond Rings.... 3 00te 
3.100 Magic Spring and Suup Lockets ..... 400 to 10 00 


COWEN Y 500 to 10 00 
5900 Tea, Dessert, & Table spoons, per doz. 12 00 to y4 00 
5000 Dessert.and Table Forks, per duz.....14 U0 tu 24 OU 
Knives, per pair ..... ee 6 to 10 00 
300 Napkin Riugs, per pair.............. 6 00 te 10 00 

$1000 Other Articles. 400 to 10-00 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put inio eavelopes, up and 
mix; and, when ordered, are taken out wiitout regard 
to clwice, and sent by mail, thue giving all « fair chance. 

Un receipt of the Cegtificate you will eee what vou can 

bave, and then it is at your option to send one doilay and 

take the article or not. One of these envelepes will be sent 

by mo il op receipt of 25 cents; 5 for $l; eleven for $4; 30 

for }>7 65 for $19; and 100 for $15. 

__-\y.ents wanted every where. Great iaducements to la- 

Gis aid gents to act as such. Fail not to send for cireu- 

lar, which gives speeial terma, full list, and perticulats. 

Address J. H. WINSLOW «& CO.. 20S Broadway, N. Y. 
(ESTALLISHFD 150). 


REMOVAL. 


G. L. anv |. B. KELTY, Drarers 


WINDOW SHADES AND 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


To 417 Broadway, between Howard and Grafid Streets. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
Frum all parte of the body in five minutes, Without ia- 
jury to the skin, by “ Upuam’s Depitatory Powpss.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 5. C. | PHAM, 25 
~outh Eighth St., Philadelphia. Sold by ail druggista. 


AKPENTERS, cr others, wishing to manufacture the 

simplest snd best SULKY WIRE-TUOTH HAY 

RAKE, patented May 10, 1804, are invited to addriss, 
with stamp, S. H. JENNINGS, Brideeport, Conn. 


Pimpies on the Face 
REMOVED AT ONCE BY wir Use or “UPIAN'S 
PIMPLE BANISHER.” MalLep to axy Apprras FoR 
75 Cents, by 3. C. UPHAM, Neo. 25 Sourm | isutu St. 
PHILADFLPMA. Sold by all druggists. 


HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1866. 


CONTENTS: 
IN AND AROUND RICHMOND. : 
—Ruins of Richmond and Peters- 
burg Railroad Bridge. — Berkeley, near Harri-en's 
Camp_Lee.—Conscript Of- 
fice, Camp Lee. —ELilerson's Mill. — Ashland. — Me- 


chaniesville.—New Coal Harbor.—The Big Tree.—_ 


Hutch Gap Canal.—Fort Powhattan, on the James.— 
Kemains of Arsenal, Bridge, an Paper-Mill,.—Ruins 
at Richmond, 
SAND-MARTINS. 
THE BURROWER? AT HOME. 
of the Mole.—* arth” 
of the Fox.—A Prairie Dog Town.".—The Ribbit 
Warren.—The Polar Bear.—The Giant Armadillo. 
fhe Aard Vark. —Woodpecker.—Kingfisher’s Ne-t.— 
Toucan, — Petrel. — The Robber Crab. — Ph las in 
Wood.—Pholas in Rock.—Shipworm.—The rap- 
Door. Spider and Ne-ts.—Humble Bee.—Leapidary 
Bee: — Burying Beetle. — Scarabeus.—Ant Nest.— 
Nest.—Carpenter Bee.—Spirifer.—Saperda.— 
(‘ocoons*of Scarabeus and Goliath. 
AUNT ESTHER’S STORY, 
ARMADALE. By Wirgre 
boon THE Fovern. 
(nuapter NIV. Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
1LLUsTRATION.—A Client for Mr. Pedgift. 
THE sLCOND LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
Tov LATE. 
THE CUMBERLAND, 
SEVEN DAYS' BATTLES ON THE PENIN- 
SUMMER LONGINGS. 


WHAT HOPE BELL FOUND IN HER STOCKING. * 


A CHRISTMAS VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
BATTLE MEMORIES. 
THE GRAY JOCKEY. 
EDITOINS EASY CHAIR. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
TLERMS 

One Copy for one Year .°. . . 23 
An Extra for every Club of Scn- 

eon. at $4 OV each, or 6 Copies for $20 Ov, 

MaGazine and Hacrer’s WEEKLY, together, 

one year, $3 0". 


The Publishers will aceept a limited pumber ef first- 
Advertisements for taucir Magazine, at the following 
quarter of a page, cach Namber. S73 one 

$125; Whole page. $250. The ciicuiati n of 
MAGAZINE is believed to be larger than that of apy sit: ilar 
publication in the world. 

HAKPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100.000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . . . 
One Copy for Three Months . . i Oy 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for ud 


of Five at $4 00 each, or «pied for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advane-. 

Tus Bounp or llarren’s Warekry fron the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the | ied 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price. viz. : 

Cloth Binding ............. 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


Trams TO Apvertisens.—One Dollar aod Fif Cow's 
per line for inside, and 7wo Dollars per iine fur outexe 
Adverti-cm: ots, each insertion. 

HARPER & BiUTHERS, 


7 09 per Volume. 
10 
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Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains,...... 5 tu 10 00 
100° Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 400 to 6 00 
| 
: | 
| PORTABLE Pn | 
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